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One of Mr. O’Rorke’s sketch suggestions for the interior decoration of Orion. He was responsible for the whole 
fabrics and fittings. in the passenger quarters. (See pages 1100-9 
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When the International Exhibition of Architecture 
was open at 66 Portland Place during the Centenary 
Celebrations the attendance of the public was con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. Since last April the Exhibition 
has been on a tour of the provinces—so successful a tour, 
that ideas as to what constitutes a good attendance have 
had to be revised. In Manchester, Liverpool, and Hull, 
at each of which it was shown for a month, the atten- 
dances have totalled approximately 60,000. It is now 
on view at Bristol, and is going next to Leicester. That 


so many persons are willing to visit an exhibition of 


photographs is a most encouraging sign of public interest 
in modern architecture. In itself the Exhibition is not 
only performing useful educative work but is also a 
good means of propaganda for the profession. 


The tour of this Exhibition clearly offers excellent 
opportunities to Allied Societies to help on the work 
of education as well as to enhance their own local 
standing. What has been done to help by the 
Bristol Society of Architects is worth recounting. The 
Bristol Society, at an early stage, offered their help to the 
Director of the Municipal Art Gallery, who had 
obtained the Exhibition. Their President, Mr. Mow- 
bray A. Green [F.], was asked to take the chair when the 
Exhibition was opened on 26 August by Major-General 
Sir Fabian Ware (Hon. Associate). Members of the 
Society gave help in hanging the Exhibition, and were 
present at the Press view. They also took the initiative 
in suggesting that parties of children from the secondary 
and elementary schools should visit it, and offered their 
services as guides. That the Director of Education 
readily agreed to this suggestion is yet another en- 
couraging sign of public interest. At the time of writing 
the Society is approaching the heads of other schools with 


the same suggestion. 


Sir Fabian Ware, who is Chairman of the Gloucester- 
shire Branch of the C.P.R.E., pointed the moral of the 
Exhibition in an opening speech which was widely 
reported in the local Press. He said that one of the 
main objects of the Exhibition was to impress on them 
that, to use a word which, by constant reiteration, had 
become hackneyed and repellent, they must “‘plan.” 
The greatest sin of our generation, architecturally, had 
been the deliberate unplanning of what previous genera- 
tions had planned. The stately harmony of terraces and 


rows of houses had been destroyed by the insertion of 


incongruous architecture, the skyline had been scarred 
by the erection of blocks of flats of haphazard height, 
amateur-designed villas and bungalows had_ blotted 
the ordered landscapes. 


Of the destruction of the countryside, he could tell 
them nothing that they did not all know and unanim- 
ously deplore. But here, again, this Exhibition pointed 
the only way, straight and narrow, of salvation. Weary 
of the slow progress of the Ministry of Health in adminis- 
tering the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, 
people had become disheartened. Some of them had 
hailed with relief the Ribbon Development Bill promoted 
by an energetic Minister of ‘Transport. But the Act which 
had resulted was going to prove no short cut to victory. 
In this, as in other public issues, the success or failure 
of democracy was in the balance. The great landowners 
had gone; they had in the past generally been men of 
artistic taste or the patrons of men of taste. They were 
now replaced by elected democratic authorities; could 
these authorities be imbued collectively with artistic 
taste, or could they be persuaded or obliged to accept 
the advice of men of taste? The Town Planning Acts 
had provided the machinery of Advisory Panels for the 
purpose; it was at the present of all times unpatriotic 
of any local authority to refuse to use them. 


Help is wanted in the preparation of the catalogue 
for the Exhibition of **Everyday Things,” which is being 
organised by the R.I.B.A. Exhibitions Committee for the 
spring of 1936. The Centenary Exhibition set a very 
high standard both in the presentation of the exhibits 
and in the production of the catalogue. The 1936 
catalogue will in its arrangement broadly follow the 
lines of the previous catalogue; it will, itis hoped, improve 
on it. A person is wanted, with a good eye for typo- 
graphy and page lay-out, who can help in the design and 
lay-out of the catalogue and who can help to read proofs. 
Any member who would like to give some of his time to 
this is asked to write to the Exhibition Secretary, c/o 


the R.I.B.A. 


Members will join with us in congratulating Mr. 
W. T. Plume on the completion of fifty years’ service 
on the staff of The Builder, during eighteen of which he 
has ably filled the post of editor. Mr. Plume’s services 
to architecture and the architectural profession have 
long been recognised; he was elected an Honorary 
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Associate of the R.I.B.A. as long ago as 1921. His many 
personal friends in the profession will wish him many 
more years of successful leadership. The Builder was the 
pioneer weekly architectural journal and is approaching 
its centenary, which takes place in 1942. It 
much to Mr. Plume for the high standard of service 
which has for so long been maintained 


owes 


The interior decoration of ships is a branch of archi- 
tecture that is growing in importance, the great steam- 
ship companies apparently finding more satisfaction in 
the work of architects than in that of decorating firms 
or of distinguished amateurs. Last month we were 
invited to join a one-day cruise, in company with repre- 
sentatives of the lay and technical Press, on the new 
Orient liner Orion, which has been decorated throughout 
by Mr. Brian O’Rorke [A.]. The word “decorated” is 
perhaps inadequate in this case, since not only has Mr. 
O’Rorke advised on the planning and functional equip- 
ment of the whole of the passenger quarters but, perhaps 


for the first time in the history of liners, he has eiven a 
ship-like character to the whole. 

This represents a breaking away from the shipowner’s 
tradition that the interiors of liners should remind 
passengers as little as possible that they are at sea. It 
has been the custom to line the public rooms with detai 
borrowed from static architecture and usually from any 
or all periods of it. One is reminded of Peter Arno’s 
cartoon in which a couple are shown standing at the 


foot of a staircase, the caption 
below being, ““This isn’t a very homey ship.”’ Latterly 


**moderne’’), 


colossal Renaissance 
continental liners have ‘‘gone modern”’ (o1 
but even then little attempt has been made to emphasise 
the ship-like character of the structural form. It should 
not from this be assumed that Mr. O’Rorke’s decorations 
are uncomfortable either physically or sensationally. 
On the contrary of being 
pleasantly secure from the storms and dangers that are 
only a few feet away; but the sensation of being in a ship 


they give one the feeling 


is never lost. Orion, with a tonnage of 23,000, is not large, 
compared with the giants of the Atlantic service. She is 
to be used for the England to Australia mail service and 
consequently has been sper ially designe d to give comfort 
in the tropics. 

It is difficult to express by photograph or drawing the 
quality of Mr. O’Rorke’s designs; the camera appears 
to darken interiors that are light in tone. Veneers of 
light woods, metal banding, carpets, upholstery and 


1 l 


hangings in pale fawns, greens, blues and greys are the 


dominant materials and colours. 
stand out: simplicity in form and pattern; uniformity of 
quality and effect throughout the ship; thorough con- 


Three Charact¢ ristics 


sideration of component details, even to such things as 
ash-trays. 


Listening to after-dinner speeches and the remarks of 


individuals on the one-day cruise, one could not fail to 
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observe the unanimous approval of Mr. O’Ror’ »’s work 
nor the tacit agreement as to the supremacy ot archi. 
tect in all matters involving design. The lat: + fact js 
slowly penetrating to the consciousness of th general 
public and the recognition of it by the owners of Orig, 
is a step forward. Mr. O’Rorke in a speech pai! tribute 
to the vision of his clients and every architect k» ows tha 
the best quality work is obtained only with clicnts who 
are knowledgeable and possess taste. These <jualities 
in the managers of the Orient Line vere appari ntin the 
remarkably good descriptive brochures presentd to the 


Press. One in particular, laid out and containing coloured 
drawings by Mr. Ceri Richards, was commended by Mr. 
James Bone, in speaking for the Press, as the best he had 
seen in a long lifetime. Finally, the admirable staf 
work produced the most pleasant and interesti 
of the many that we have attended. 


**Press 
view 


Below we publish a photograph of the new R.I.B.A, 
House Flag which was designed by Mr. Sydney Tat 


> 


chell [F.], cartooned by Mr. Macdonald Gill [/], and 
made by Messrs, J. W. Gray and Son, Ltd. The lions 
are in yellow on a red background, and _ the 
column, and border are yellow and royal blue 
This flag was flown for the first time on Jubilee day. 


crown, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF THE MINERS’ 
WELFARE COMMITTEE 








CHIEF 


HE Miners’ Welfare Fundexists, asits name implies, 

to raise the standards of working and living con- 
ditions in anindustry hitherto notorious for its hai d- 

ships. ‘The Fund is administered by the Miners’ Welfare 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Major-General 
lhe Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.1., with the 
assistance of District Committees in the colliery areas, 
ind is used for the building of pithead baths, the pro- 
vision of recreational facilities, the improvement of 
ducation (both general and mining i 
into safety and health of mineworkers. 
rhe Fund was first established in 1920 and is made up 
fa levy of dd. per ton on the output of every coal mine 
the Output Welfare Levy was instituted at 1d. per ton in 
ig21 and reduced to $d. per ton in 1934), and a levy of 
is, for every £1 of royalties paid on the production of 
val (the Royalties Welfare Levy instituted in 1926). 
lhe whole of the Royalties Levy is required by law to 


and in research 


e expended upon providing pithead baths, together 
with a part of the output levy sufficient to make up 
{375,000 a vear. ‘This article is concerned with the 
rchitectural and technical problems of pithead baths. 


ORGANISATION AND FINANCING 


Collieries are provided with bath buildings at the joint 
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request of the owners and mineworkers, a majority vote 
In many cases 
cycle sheds, 


being required in the case of the latter. 
additional buildings such as canteens, 
ambulance and lamp rooms are included in the baths 
scheme. With the exception of the lamp rooms, which 
are the property of the colliery and only included in the 
scheme for convenience, these additional buildings are 
usually paid for out of the Fund. Some of this ancillary 
accommodation will be noticed in the plans illustrating 
this article. 

In almost all cases the baths are operated and main- 
tained by weekly contributions from the workers. ‘Vhe 
owners, however, in many cases provide free steam, coal, 
or electricity, and in a few cases cash contributions. ‘The 
men contribute sums varying from 2d. to Is. per week, but 
at 87-5 per cent. of the installations the contribution is 
from 3d. to 6d. per week. The responsibility for main- 
taining the baths after completion is vested in trustees 
representing owners and workmen and a small Baths 
Management Committee administers the operation of the 
installation. It has been found that operating and 
maintenance costs per man are reduced as the size of 
installation With very small 
collieries difficulty arises owing to high upkeep costs, 
and attempts are being made to meet this difficulty by 


introducing certain modifications into the design which, 
[Continued on page 108« 


increases. some of the 
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SCALE OF FEET 





BLACKHALL COLLIERY BATHS, 
DURHAM 
Architect: F, G. Frizzell [1 ] 


This is a fairly typical scheme ol 


large size. The restricted site, between 
a road and railway, necessitated a 
large narrow building of two storeys 
As in other two-floor schemes, the 
locker rooms and bath house ar 
duplicated, with staircases at each 


entrance; the boot-cleaning, boot- 
greasing and bottle-filling rooms 
lavatories are the ground 
common to both sets of baths. 
tower contains the water storagt 
and chimney. Unlike many 
in which colliery steam is available for 
heating, this building has its 
boiler installation. 

The building was opened on 11 
August 1934 and accommodates 2,496 
men. The cost was £25,184 (including 
boiler and water a0hie ning plants 
equivalent to £10 2s. per man accom- 
modated. 

An aerial perspective of this scheme 
is at the head of the article. 
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Key to plans: FA, Fir: Aid; 4. 


Attendant; BF, Bottle I ‘ing; BG. a 
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View showing the pit entiance. The 
tower contains the staircase and tan 
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was occupied by a wooded thicket of which some of the trees are 
being preserved. The building will ultimately have three 
allowance having been made for partly duplicating the locker and 
bath rooms on a top (first) floor. The external facing will be stucco. 

The cost will be £23,485 (including a boiler plant), equivalent to 
£13 12s. perman. The cost of the canteen will be £1,185. 


at Fem G 
accommodation for 1,728 men and allowance for 864 additional. 


floors, 


Present 


HAFODYRYNYS BATHS, SOUTH WALES 
Architect: W. M. Traylor [L.| 

This building, now under construction, is a single-floor type on 

a steeply sloping site. The canteen is at the lower level, the locke: 
rooms and bath house being approached by internal stairs. 


belox 












a % Owing to the subsoil being deeply made ground, concrete 
» piling has been necessary, resulting logically in a framed super- 
- LS structure of reinforced concrete; this is brick filled and the whole 
24 cement rendered, finished white. 
ME LO} ry. . ~ . . . F . . . . r 
LE y Che cost will be £16,845 (including special foundations, water 
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Fig.1. Diagram of Circulation — Above, circulati the pit; below, 

circulation from the pit. The diagrams are taken from the ground floor 

plan of Coventry Colliery Baths. Reference: BF, Bottle Filling; BG, 
Boot Greasing; BC, Boot Cleaning; A, Attendant; L, Lavater) 


Continued from page 1077) 
while suited for a small scheme, would not be univer- 
sally acceptable in large installations. 


RAISING STANDARDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


The overcoming of early prejudices on 
workers makes an interesting study in human psychology. 
The miner is conservative in his habits and beliefs; in 
some districts the belief was widely held that if the miner 
washed his spine he would lose ] A good deal 
of propaganda by the Welfare Committee and District 
Committees has been required, and is still being under- 
taken to persuade the men of the 
pithead baths would give them. 
propaganda is found to be the erection of a bath in a 
colliery area; the workers, specially th 
are rapidly convinced and spread th 
adjacent collieries. The miners’ wives, who find the 
beneficial results in their own houses, al xert a strong 
influence towards the establishment of bat 


the part of the 


lis strength 
advantages which 


younger ones, 


opinions to 


The architectural departme lave necessarily been 
closely identified with this propaga da side of their work. 
Not only has their close study of bat! users’ comfort 
and convenience been of importance in this respect, but 
good design in proportions, choice of 
colours, has had a strong influence. That their buildings 
are light, pleasing and colourful has perhaps been as 
important as functional efficiency 


materials and 


The influence of their work is, however, much wider 
than mere persuasion that pithead baths are 
Both owners and mineworkers are 1 


to realise that slum conditions 


in what is admittedly a dirty industry 


] 


desirable. 
g brought 
necessary 


cases the 


building of a pithead bath has led 1 learing up of 


colliery yards, planting of trees and sh , the cleaning 
and repainting of existing buildings, etc. Coventry 
Colliery, illustrated in this article, is a revelation of what 
can be done by owners possessed of vision; here the yards 
are swept clean and bordered with whitened kerbs; 
unused areas are covered with well-kept lawns; lighting 
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is by concrete lamp standards of good de..m: the 
ipproach roads are lined with trees and shrub: 
CIRCULATIONS AND SITES 

The work of the architects has also had some :) fluence 
in the planning of general circulations of colli yards. 
he provision of a bath building necessitates st of the 
ways by which the men enter and leave the pretiiises and 
in many cases has led to the replanning o! colliery 
circulations, or the working out of circulations where 
before they had been hardly considered at all. 

The men arrive by bus, bicycle or on foot and pro- 
vision has to be made for bus parks, turning spaces and 
cycle sheds adjacent to the clean entrance. From the pit 
entrance large numbers of men must be able to assemble 
near the lamp room and pass straight to the shali. Since 
the sites for bath buildings are usually limited and 
irregular, the arrangement of circulations is often a 
difficult problem and any attempt at standardisation 
both in circulation and in the actual buildings is pre- 
cluded. 

The clean entrance to the bath building is always 
placed as conveniently as possible to the main approach 
and the pit entrance towards the shaft or shafts. The 
procedure inside the building (see Fig. No. 1) is as 
follows: a mineworker, entering at the clean entrance, 
finds a row of drinking fountains in the entrance lobby; 
he passes to the clean locker room and removes his 


clothes, placing them in his own numbered locker, of 


which he has the key. Taking towel and soap he goes 
through a door or passage to the pit locker room, where 
he puts on his pit clothes, leaving the soap and towel ina 
second locker. He then goes out through a room or 
lobby in which are special taps for filling water bottles. 
On two or more days a week the boot greasing room 
is opened and he goes through this, on the way greasing 
his boots at a special machine. 

Coming back from the pit the mineworker enters the 
boot-cleaning room where power-driven brushes allow 
him to remove the pit dirt from his boots. He then 
enters the pit locker room and removes his pit clothes, 
takes his towel and soap and enters the bath house. This 
contains a number of cubicles, each with a shower. 
[hence he passes to the clean locker room and puts on 
hiscleanclothes. A small first-aid room opens off the clean 
locker room in which minor cuts and abrasions can be 
treated. On leaving, the mineworker finds the canteen 
conveniently placed. 


DETAILS OF ORGANISATION 


Since the miners’ clothes, particularly the pit clothes, 
frequently wet, the lockers have warmed air circulated 
at 3 them. The plant does not give full air condi- 
tioning, but consists of a fan and heater with viscous 
oil filters at the intake. The rows of steel lockers are 
connected to a main air trunk which drives warmed ai! 
into them. (See Fig. No. 4.) The air escapes through 
louvres in the lockers, warming the interiors of the locket 
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nce it is extracted by fans in the walls or roofs. 
m plant is also used to serve the other rooms 
ding, the warm air entering through grilles 
1 the walls. A graduation of temperature 
soms acclimatises the miner to the change 

varmth of the pit to outdoor conditions. 

The larce amount of dirt carried into the building 
mands special consideration of cleaning facilities. 
Walls are of hard impermeable surfaces, usually 
vlazed tile or cement glaze, and the floors are graded 
to fall to gulleys. Hose connections for washing out are 
provided in tiled recesses at convenient intervals. 
Canteens have proved to be very popular and often 
have a surprisingly large business turnover, the con- 
sumption of milk being very large. The tired worker 


rooms wh 
The plen 
in the bu 
provided 
hetween 

from the 


at ~) 
finds a few minutes’ rest and retreshment very welcome 
before the journey home, sometimes involving a long 
walk. Good design and bright colouring have made 
these canteens very attractive. 


STRUCTURE 
The majority of pithead baths are constructed with a 
mixture of solid and cavity brick walling, according to 


A boot-greasing room. The machine is designed to prevent waste 
Y grease. The brushes fit into slots on a rotating shaft. One- 
sixth turn forces into the container enough grease for one man’s 
use. The blocks on this page were lent by and are used with the 
permission of the Controller, H.M. Stationery Office 
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A typical staircase. Glazed wall tiling, sea-grecn in colour, has 

vertical joints emphasised in white cement. The wrought iron 

balustrading is painted black and aluminium. From the Manor 
Powis Colliery Baths, Lanarkshire 


loads and exposure. Some are finished with facing bricks, 
others with cement stucco, white or cream. 

White external surfaces are not unpractical,as may appea 
at first glance. Apart from the fact thatmany collieries are 
‘all-electric,’ the fuel 
dust extractors in colliery plant keeps the air clean round 
a colliery so equipped and many collieries are in rural 
areas away from other smoke-producing buildings. ‘The 


now use of economisers and 


cheerful appearance of a light-coloured building is of 
psychological value to the workers. Facing bricks are not 
always of types which most architects would favour, but 
others are often not easily obtainable, and specially when 
the colliery owners have also their own brickworks and 
the employment of local labour benefits the district. 

Pitched roofs are occasionally used; but the freedom in 
planning given by flat roofs has led to their almost uni- 
versal adoption. Concrete beam and slab construction 
is usual both for roofs and suspended floors. Where 
locker rooms are top-lit, a system of main beams with 
intermediate slabs near the walls is common practice. 
See Fig. No. 4. 

Foundations follow normal practice except where sub- 


[Continued on page 108 
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SHERWOOD COLLIERY 8ATHS. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Architect: A. F. Saise | 

This interesting scheme j 
swimming bath provided at tl request 
of the District Committee. J group 
is planned to face the colliery | uildings 
across the approach road. 

The swimming bath is of rcinforced 
concrete, the superstructure — being 
framed, with arched trusses in ihe same 
material. The walls are infilled with 
brick and the trusses with a patent 
light hollow slab decking. The interior 
colour scheme is in pale green and 
blue. The bath is open to miners and 
their families at a small charge and 


Ss 


Below is the interior of the swimming bath which 
has a dado of coloured cement glaze with dis- 
tempered brick walls above 
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mem!» °s of the general public 
atan increased charge; it is ap- 
parently proving a good source 
; revenue. A swimming club 
as been organised and at inter- 
als aquatic sports are held, to 
which the public are admitted; 
the seating accommodates 325 
spect itOrs. 

The plan of the pithead baths 

a fairly typical one, used 
where the site permits as it is 
economical in external walling 
and services. The roofs of the 
locker rooms are pitched and 
overed with protected metal 
orrugated sheeting. 

The building was opened on 
28 June 1934. The pithead baths 
accommodate 2,000 men. The 
cost was £19,200, equivalent to 
fg 12s. perman. The swimming 
nath cost £9,845, the canteen 
£1,995, and the cycle store is 


stimated to cost £520. 


A view of part of 


the main front 


Key to plans: FA, First Aid; A, At- 
ndan; BF, Bottle Filling; BC, Boot 
Cleaning; BG, Boot Greasing; Kh, Rit- 
Abl, Ablution; DR. Dressing 
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This is an unusually interesting scheme because the 
colliery company have taken great care to preserve the 
amenities of a rural landscape. The baths building forms 
n important unit in a well-planned and maintained 
layout in which unused areas have been turfed and roads 
and paths lined with trees and shrubs. The building lies 
along one of the service roads, facing a bus park with an 
ornamental pool between. It is surfaced in cream- 
‘oloured cement rendering, the window mullions being 





H le 


. The upper view is of 

the pit entrance end 

P of the building; the 

. lower is of the clean 
entrance and canteen 
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COVENTRY COLLIERY BATHS. Architect: W. A. Woodland [L.]| 


of vermilion-coloured glazed bricks. The plan is of the 
elongated type, on two floors of which the upper is top 
lit. he building which has been open about six months 
accommodates 1,890 men at a cost of £17,010, equiva- 
lent to £9 per man. A voluntary contribution of 
£4,000 was made by the colliery company towards the 
cost of the baths, canteen, etc. Water and sewage treat- 
ment plants were included in the scheme. Additional 
photographs from this scheme are on pages 1086 and 1ogo. 
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Fig. 2.—A typical canteen with walls of cream tiling banded with 
vermilion and black. The ceiling is painted deep cream and has sunk 
panel lighting. The furniture 











Fig. 3.—A typical bath house. The shower bath cubicles are in white 


glazed partition blocks. The special peg fitting holds the bather’s 
towel and key and the shou arta 








Fig. 4.—A typical locker room showing the plenum ducting connecting 
the ranges of lockers. The photographs on this page are from Coventr) 
Colliery Baths 
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Continued from page 1081 
sidence is likely when reinforced concrete is v ed or o 


made ground, for which piling is required. 


STRUCTURAL FINISHES 

The surfaces of pithead bath buildings hav« to with 
stand abnormal wear; at the same time, the architec 
have aimed at using materials of pleasing colour and 
texture. ‘These two aims have in the past been somewha; 
incompatible. Glazed fireclay tiles are used in preferen: 
to glazed bricks, partly because the latter are awkward 
to bond with other brickwork and partly because re- 
placement can be carried out easily should becom 
necessary. The architect’s department uses a range of 
excellent colours in tiling, including rich reds and blacks 
to contrast with pale blues and greys. On wa!! surfaces 
liable to less wear cement glaze is employed, again jn 
good colours. Upper parts of walls and ceilings ar 
finished with water paint. The cement glaze and wate: 
paint are placed direct on the brickwork or concrete: no 
internal plaster is used except in canteens, first-aid rooms, 
etc., where a finer finish is desirable. 

After a good deal of experiment, a good flooring 
material has been found to be a hardened asphalte; this 
is particularly suitable in the locker rooms and _ bail 
houses as it withstands the wear of heavy boots and is not 
too cold for bare feet. Large quarry tiles in patterns ar 
sometimes used in the canteens. 

There is very litthe woodwork. Doors are flush- 
panelled and surfaced with metal-faced plywood whic! 
is painted. Lockers are of galvanised steel, spray- 
painted in aluminium. Windows are of steel. A featur 
of the bath buildings is the use of standard lettering 0 
good design. 

The pipes of services are all exposed and painted i 
identification colours which harmonise with the general 
decorative scheme. Electric wiring, which has to with- 
stand a considerable degree of damp heat, is of cab-tyr 
sheathing held clear of the walls and ceilings on insulators 


CONCLUSIONS 

The concentration by a group of architects on the on 
set of problems presented by these pithead baths has le 
to a high degree of technical finish. Though standardisa- 
tion of plans is not possible, detail equipment is repeatec 
in all schemes; continuous study and improvement hay 
produced what amounts to a set of standardised articles 
of equipment and of planning dimensions. A steady re- 
duction in cost per man accommodated has been : 
natural result. It is interesting to note that standardise¢ 
requirements, dimensions and equipment have produce¢ 
finished buildings that are anything but stereotyped. 

The outlook of the Miners’ Welfare Committee on th 
architectural side of their work is summarised in thi 
following notes taken from their Annual Reports 10! 
1933 and 1934: 

“We aim to secure effect from the external appearanc 
of a building of distinctive note and of design suited | 
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SCALE OF FEET 
CARDOWAN COLLIERY BATHS, LANARKSHIRE 
Architect: J. A. Dempster [A.] 
; se The ground floor only of this building has so far been built; the com- 
bi pleted scheme is shown in the axonometric. It occupies a central position 
os 4 flanking the colliery office on the main access road. The view reproduced 
a below shows the side (clean entrance) towards the road. The colliery 


ambulance department has been incorporated with the baths first-aid room 
and ramped entrance provided. ‘The accommodation is at present for 
792 men, with a space for an additional 432 men. The cost is £13,500, 
equal to £17 Is. per man accommodated. ‘The canteen cost £8930. 
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BETTESHANGER COLLIERY 
BATHS. KENT] 
Architect: C. G. Kemp [A.] 
An example from one of the ne 
the Kent 
the provisions for future extension 
likely to 
creased output, are shown on 
plan. The building is placed be- 
tween the colliery and the housing 
estate specially built for the mine 
workers. The general view on ihe 
opposite page is of the side facing 
the village. The canteen shown on 
the plans as ‘future canteen” has 
now been built, and 
opposite. A small stage with a cu 
tain has been provided, so that the 
canteen can 
The building is faced with local 
bricks from Deal. 
Opened on 28 April 
building accommodates 
men at a _ total 
12, or £10 4s. per man. Tl 
included 
ment plant and 
The canteen cost £ 
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to plans: FA, First Aid; A, Attendant; BF, Bottle Filling; 
BG, Boot Greasing; AL, Air Lock 
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Planting at Coventry Col 


Conti i from page toS6 
the natural setting or existing grouping. We do not feel 
justified in allowing expenditure on ornament and de- 
coration, but our architects are able to achieve results 
of architectural worth relying solely upon line and well- 
proportioned surfaces. Indeed, it may be said that the 
more satisfactory modern industrial buildings have an 
extreme simplicity in elevational treatment with a 
marked absence of fuss. Economical building need not 
be mean, but building solely for cheapness without 
regard to design would be unworthy. A well-propor- 
tioned tower, a well-designed entrance, balanced 
facade, are good things to look upon.” 

sright and cleanly interior decorations are provided 
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33 
in baths and canteens in order to strike the note f bright. 
ness, cheerfulness and cleanliness in the ers—an 
inestimable benefit to men just raised from t! « under. 
ground gloom. But bright-coloured paint id tiled 
surfaces are unusual and unexpected at the pit! cad, and 
it is not surprising perhaps that the first thoucht js of 


undue finish and expense. This erroneous it :pression 


quickly changes to appreciation and enthusiasin upon 
further consideration, but it can be harmful to thie work jj 
repeated by the less thoughtful.” 

“Well-arranged and well-kept surface buildinys, apart 


from their effect on operating efficiency, arouse 4 
psychological response in the miner resulting from 
improved environment at the place of work. ‘The work 
appears less burdensome and some improvement in the 
life’s occupation of the miner is effected.” 

The last Annual Report of the Committee (for 1934 
was reviewed in the JOURNAL of 13 July 1935, p. too1. 
The reviewer pointed out that it is the practice of the 
department to give credit to the assistant architects re- 
sponsible for the designs. The buildings illustrated in 
this article were selected by Mr. Forshaw to illustrate the 
more recent work of his department and do not attempt 
to include examples of the work of all his assistants. Up 
to the end of last year 154 baths had been built to 
accommodate 200,674 men and 262 women. It is antici- 
pated that the total number of mineworkers for whom 
baths will be provided will be rather more than 500,000. 

In addition to the building of pithead baths, th 
architectural staff are concerned with the erection of 
institutes, halls, recreation pavilions, shelters, etc., and 
during 1934 grants amounting to £68,537 were made 
from the Fund for this type of building. A large propor- 
tion of this sum was spent on additions and improvements 
to institutes and halls already provided. 
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Daylight Problems under the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1932*° 


BY PERCY 7}. WALDRAM, F.S.1., L.RAB.A. 


The Sience Standing Committee have been requested to 
aborate with an appropriate committee of the Department 
Scien and Industrial Research in the formulation of 
practical (ructural rules with regard to fenestration, such as 
ild enable designers to secure varying desirable degrees of 
nenit) ‘he admission of daylight into interiors. This 
tation been accepted and suggestions will be made in 
Ww 
In the opinion of the Committee, however, it is equally, if not 


re. desirable that the views of architects should be obtained 

what degrees of amenity should be aimed at in different 
lasses eighbourhood—such as urban central, urban resi- 
whan and rural. This question is no longer one 


Tue PresENT DirFicuLTIEs AND DELays 

We are only just beginning to feel the effect of the 
nachinery detailed in the Town and Country Planning 
to enable the principles of town planning to 
applied to building schemes in built-up areas. 

That machinery is shortly as follows: 

A local authority or Joint Committee having duly 
assed and advertised an approved resolution to prepare 
planning scheme for a defined area, and the Minister 
aving approved such resolution, any building develop- 
ments in that defined area, even though they may com- 

absolutely with existing bye-laws, can—until the 

scheme has been prepared and has come into operation 
only take place at the developer’s risk unless he obtains 
pecific approval from the authority, gua planning, 
inder the general Interim Development Order. 

Pending such approval anything done which may 
rove to contravene the terms of the scheme may be 
subject to a demolition order at a later date. During 
his interim period everything will of necessity be more 
rless unsettled, and any uncertainty as to the precise 
jowers of local authorities inevitably arouses apprehen- 
‘ion as to two classes of popularly elected representatives 
vhom local government attracts, always has attracted 
ind always will—the crank anxious to impose his theories 
m his neighbours for what he firmly believes to be their 
yood, and the astute individual who realises the material 
dvantage of being in a position to regulate his neigh- 
ours’ property, nominally in the interest of the com- 
munity at large. 


These two undesirable types, however, are thoroughly 
ell-known features on local councils, where they are 
sually kept in check by the straightforward common 


* Published by authority of the R.I.B.A. Science Standing Committee. 





of academic interest, but is one of considerable immediate 
practical importance, inasmuch as the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, empowers local authorities so to regulate 
new buildings as to preserve appropriate degrees of amenity, and 
Model Clauses have already been published by the Ministry of 
Health for the guidance of local authorities in drawing up 
schemes for approval. 

The following article written by Mr. Waldram at the re- 
quest of the Science Standing Committee purports to state the 
problems and requests constructive criticism; and the Com- 
mittee sincerely hope that members of the Institute will find 
time to apply their minds to the subject and assist them to put 
forward useful proposals. 


sense of the majority of any typical body of British men 
and women. 

But uncertainty of any kind gives them scope and 
opportunity, and for this reason it is most desirable that 
no period of doubt as to what rules should apply to any 
phase of town planning ought to exist for a moment 
longer than is necessary. 

Town planning being a comparatively novel feature 
of local self-government, vitally affecting many interests, 
Parliament has allowed generous periods for considera- 
tion at every stage in the evolution of a scheme, up to 
its final approval by Parliament, complete in all its 
details and setting forth in precise terms the exact 
limitations of the powers of the authority which will 
administer it. 

Between the approval of the first resolution of an 
authority to seek powers and the date at which it will be 
in a position to apply them with certainty a total period 
of some three years may elapse, and probably will, as 
local bodies are not famous for expedition, even if any 
of the periods allowed for the completion of intermediate 
stages are not extended by the Minister of Health under 
the powers given to him under the Act. 

During the period of transition, no one can possibly 
prophesy with any certainty what form any given 
scheme will finally take; or as to what powers will be 
granted to the responsible local authority or with what 
precision, if any, those powers will be defined. The 
Ministry of Health may even be content to grant powers 
in the general terms of the Act, leaving the local town 
planning committee to deal with each case on its merits. 
On the other hand, the Ministry of Health may, and it 
is to be hoped will, require precise regulations com- 
parable with the present building bye-laws. 
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But, in the meantime, development must go on, local 
committees must give interim consents, and developers 
and the architects advising them must take risks. 


It is therefore obviously essential that architects and 
surveyors at least should at the earliest possible moment 
make up their minds as to the limits, if any, within which 
it is desirable to confine the final powers of local com- 
mittees, necessarily expressed in the Act in general, not 
to say vague, terms. They should also agree without 
delay upon any rules and criteria necessary to give 
definition to any aspect of town planning, and upon the 
expression of such rules or criteria in simple practical 
terms. 

THE SCOPE OF THE 1932 Aci 

The scope of the Act is wide and the extent to which 
it may affect design in built-up areas is indicated in 
Section 12 as follows: 

(1) The provisions to be inserted in a scheme with respect to 
buildings and building operations may include pro I 

a) prescribing the space about buildings; 

b) limiting the number of buildings: 

c) regulating, or enabling the responsible autho 

the size, height, design and external appearance 
d) imposing restrictions upon the manner in which buildings 

may be used, including, in the case of dwell 


xr 4 ] 
rity to reguiate 


of buildings; 


ing-houses, the 


letting thereof in separate tenements; and 
e) prohibiting building operations, or regulating such operations 
in respect of matters other than those specified in this 


subsection: 

Provided that, where a scheme contains a provision enabling the 
responsible authority to regulate the design or external appearance 
of buildings, the scheme must also provide that any person aggrieved 
by any decision of the responsible authority under the provision 
aforesaid may appeal against the decision either to a court of summary 
jurisdiction or to a tribunal to be constituted for the purpose under 
the scheme, as may be thereby provided, and the grounds upon 
which such an appeal may be brought shall include the ground that 
compliance with the decision would involve an increase in the cost 


of the building which would be unreasonable having regard to the 








character of the locality and of the neighbouring buildings 
2) The provisions to be inserted as aforesaid may 
a) differ as respects different parts of the area to which the 


scheme applies; and 

b) be made applicable, either with or without modification, to 
existing buildings as well as to buildings which are not existing 
buildings; and 

(c) be imposed as permanent provisions, or as provisions operating 
only pending the coming into operation of an order unde 
the provisions hereafter in this Act contained with respect to 
general development orders. 


Section 18 details the machinery under which owners 


whose property is reduced in value by the operation of 


the Act can be compensated; but this is severely limited by 
Section 19 which enacts that no compensation shall be 
payable in respect of the injurious affection of property 
by the coming into operation of any provision of the 
scheme which, inter alia, 


a) prescribes the space about buildings: 

(6) limits the number of buildings; 

(c) regulates, or empowers, the responsible authority 
to regulate the size, height, design or external appearance 
of buildings. 
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Section 20(2) also limits the payments of 


iipensa- 
tion for the effect of any demolition order, inade », 
enforce compliance with a scheme, to “existiig build. 


ings.’’ As “existing buildings” are defined in Section - 
as those existing or under contract before the cite of the 
resolution to town-planning coming into effec follows 
that after that date and before the appearance 0f preci 
regulations the property owner can only build on 


an 
intelligent anticipation by the authority of the powey 
which the Ministry of Health will, with the approyal 
of Parliament, eventually entrust to it; although he cay 


always put himself right, gua compensation, by 


. Nn appeal 
to the Minister. 


TuHeE Act As A MEANS OF PROMOTING Ami 
It will be seen that the Act empowers popular) 
elected committees to preserve all kinds public 
amenities—amenities of ordered planning, of space 
around buildings and of aspect, amenities 
amenities of existing worthy buildings, and last. but not 
least, amenities of light, air and sun in built-up areas, 
Parliament could not embody codes of such 


design, 


iMenities 
in the Act because they do not yet exist. Ow mine 
et femine) tot sententia. If buildings had in the past 


been planned in towns with as much regard for th 
street and for the vicinity as for the selfish possibilities 
of the site; and if building owners had shown as much 
regard for the amenities of their neighbours as {or their 
own comfort and profit there would either have been 
little or no need for a Town-Planning Act at all: or at 
least there would have been in existence well established 
codes of communal amenity which could have been incor- 
porated in the Act instead of the lengthy experimental 
process, which Parliament has been forced to enact, o! 
evolving such codes. But with things as thev are all 
Parliament could do was tc provide means whereby 
each district and the country at large can so control 


future building as to obtain what each district and the 


country at large decides to secure by its own efforts: 
and in the meantime to apply a check, and a highl 
necessary check, upon private enterprise which, no! 
infrequently, proves on examination to be synonymous 
with individual greed. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM AND ITs URGENCY 

Architects, individually and at large, should apply 
themselves at once to the task of evolving, discussing and 
agreeing upon the necessary codes in practical forms 
suitable for insertion in final town-planning schemes. 
There is time for the architectural profession to make it 
influence felt and its voice heard. But none too mu 
time. 

Much has already been done in the evolution ot th 
new science of town-planning in establishing codes | 
amenity with regard to ordered planning, orientauou. 
space around buildings, and aspect, as applied to t 
laying out of new districts. Much remains to be dow 
in that part of the work, but it is already in hand, and 
good hands, as are also all questions relating to sanitatio! 
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The c:orny item of design and the preservation of 
the priceless amenities of beautiful ancient buildings, 
although purely a matter of esthetic taste which does 
not lend \tself to specific codes, has been provided with an 
esthetic judiciary on simple lines—compulsory reference 
to smal! local panels of architects, with appeal if 
necessar’ to larger county or district panels, and final 
appeal to the House of Lords—to the Fine Arts 
Commiss!on. 

There remains the age-old difficulty of establishing 
practical simple codes under which it may be possible to 
preserve such amenities of light, air and sun as remain in 


built-up areas, the discussion of which is the primary 
object of this paper. 

Such codes are probably more urgently needed than 
any other criterion of amenity. 


STANDARDS OF LicHT AND AIR AMENITY 

[t is largely for architects to determine and to agree 
upon practical criteria; reasonable without being weak 
and efficient without being harsh. 

Can it be done? Can any criterion be devised which 
can be applied impartially to the innumerable variations 
between different buildings, each one of which differs 
widely trom all others in design, plan, fenestration, 
aspect and use? 

The short answer is that it not only can be but has 
been done. For some years past such a criterion has 
governed the details for all building developments on a 
large and valuable estate in the West End of London, 
comprising all kinds of buildings from palatial town 
houses to workmen’s dwellings, royal residences and 
semi-slums, huge stores and tiny shops, by an owner 
whose trustees were keenly alive to their duty of ad- 
ministering the estate on strict business lines with due 
regard both to the immediate profit of huge ground 
rents and to future developments as well as to the vital 
importance of attracting the best and most profitable 
class of tenant by means of scrupulously fair treatment of 
sitting lessees, absolutely powerless under rigid leases 
‘hich state specifically that all amenities of light, air, 
sunshine and prospect are enjoyed only on sufferance, 
ven though they might be vital to large rental values 
payable over long terms. 

_ The criterion, adopted after careful consideration as 
eing one which fairly represented reasonable amenity as 
inderstood by dwellers in an urban residential neigh- 
ourhood —as distinct from suburban or urban central 
is simple in the extreme. 

[tis that no new building should be permitted which 

asioned to neighbouring buildings, either as existing 

‘as rebuilt on proper lines, a greater degree of obstruc- 
uon than would be represented by continuous buildings 
ttull London Building Act height (80 feet above pave- 
iment plus two storeys or 20 feet set back at 75 degrees 
a opposite side of a street 100 feet wide between 
ouildings. 
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The application of this rule to any given case of 
rebuilding involves, of course, the planning of future 
rebuildings on adjoining sites; but no difficulty has been 
experienced on this account. 

When first laid out as an aristocratic suburb 100 to 
150 years ago the estate consisted of buildings not 
exceeding 50 feet high along streets which were made 
50 feet wide, the height of buildings in any street of 
lesser width being limited to its width between buildings. 
This was in effect a variable standard of amenity, 
dwellers in narrow streets having lighter rooms on upper 
floors than those in wider streets. In order to obtain 
a criterion applicable impartially to all lessees it was 
fixed at the light left by a continuous obstruction 
100 feet high at a distance of about 105 feet. 

The general effect of this degree of obstruction can be 
visualised from the example of Kingsway—laid out on 
the site of demolished old London slums, and virtually 
an example of fairly modern town-planning. This street 
is 100 feet wide between buildings, most of which are 
taken up to the full permissible height under the London 
Building Act of 80 feet on the frontage line with two 
storeysin the roof set back at 75 degrees, which corresponds 
approximately to the same criterion of amenity, viz., 
the light left by a continuous obstruction 100 feet high 
and 105 feet distant. 

At first sight it would appear that any such criterion 
of amenity, based upon the simple condition of an ob- 
struction of uniform height parallel with the plane of 
windows and therefore giving an unbroken horizontal 
sky-line over the whole of the aspect, could have but a 
very limited field of useful application to practical 
problems in the lighting of town interiors where, more 
often than not, obstructions of all shapes and sizes have 
been built at various angles to the planes of the windows 
which they obstruct; with the result that the amount of 
light left to any interior from over and beside them 
varies irregularly at every point all over that interior. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF DAYLIGHT 


But the modern methods of measuring and of pre- 
determining daylight, as described in the well-known 
Technical Paper No. “The Penetration of Daylight 
and Sunlight into Buildings”), III. Research D.S.I.R. 
H.M. Stationery Office), are just as applicable to the 
most intricate cases of irregular fenestration and of com- 
plicated external obstructions as they are to the most 
simple cases of unbroken horizontal sky-lines viewed 
through square windows, the only difference being that 
the increase in the complexity of external obstructions, 
of course, involves increased labour in the production of 
plans of interiors contoured with the lines of demarcation 
between adequate and inadequate light according to 
any given standard. 

The simple system of depicting the results by means of 
contoured plans lends itself readily to instructive com- 
parisons. 
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; In the 
cases of 


simple 
long un- 
broken lines of ob- 
struction of uniform 
height at uniform 
distance (Fig. 1), 





such as are often 
presented by the 
buildings in town 


streets, contours can 
generally be 
mated 

ac curacy 


esti- 











with close 
without 
calculation, merely 
by drawing one or 
two straight lines on 
plan and section. 

More compli- 
cated cases, such as 
that of buildings on corner sites receiving light from 
various directions along converging streets of irregula1 
buildings (Fig. 2), involve more tedious but not more 
difficult work, to lessen which photographic and other 
labour-saving devices have been evolved. 


CROIUND FLOOR PLAN. 
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Once the conditions of lighting, present or future, over 
an interior are measured and represented on a contour 
plan, it is a simple matter to ascertain how such condi- 
tions compare with those which would obtain under any 
given standard of external obstruction, provided the 
latter are specified in the form of some regular obstruc- 
tion continuous over the aspect. Such produce ‘‘grumble 
point” contours which can readily be estimated and 
superimposed as in Figs. 1 and 2. 
irregular fenestration as in Fig. 2, the comparable con- 
tours resulting from regular obstructions at fixed dis- 
tances from each window can be estimated with equal 
ease. 
The results to be obtained by such comparisons do not, 
of course, provide any answer to the problem as to 
whether any given disposition of adequate or inadequate 
light over a given interior represents good, bad or in- 
different lighting of that interior considered as a whole: 
but it does at least enable one to savy whether any given 
interior is better or worse off under anv given conditions 
of external obstruction than it would be if it were situated 
in, Sav, a Street 50 feet wide betwee n buildings 50 feet 
high. 

That, in the present state of our knowledge, is about 
as far as it is possible to go. The knowledge gained by 
such comparisons is the only foundation upon which 
opinions as to permissible degrees of obstruction can be 
built up. That foundation will be reliable or unreliable 
according to the extent to which architects make and 
study such comparisons in the near future. 


When it is realised that the legal and international 
grumble point of inadequate light for ordinary purposes 
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Even in the cases of 
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is usually fairly close to the point from whic! ) sky is 
visible, at least in the case of regular obstructio:.s, it will 
be seen that there is much to be gained by cultis «ting the 
habit of noting the areas in different rooms over hich no 
sky is visible at table height and connoting 1 \erewith 


the approximate degree of external obstruction, the 


fenestration, and the lighting of the rooms as « whole. 
This habit enables mental comparisons to be m..de, per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies to be realised, and the basis of ; 


sound opinion to be formed. 


THE OrpDINARY NoTIONsS OF MANKIND 
The practice of the Courts as laid down in the legal 
authorities is to take each case on its merits ard to en- 
deavour to appraise it “according to the ordinary 


notions of mankind.’”’ This involves an answer to the 
question, by no means an easy or a simple one, as to 
what are the “ordinary notions of mankind” with 


regard to the natural lighting of rooms. 

It might be thought that the question as to whether 
any interior suffering a given degree of obstruction were 
well lit, badly lit, or moderately well lit, could be deter- 
mined on inspection under different conditions of weather 
by a person or number of persons possessed of the faculty 
of sound reasonable judgment. But even if such a person 
or jury were sufficiently experienced to apply the proper 
discount to the almost unconscious psychological re- 
action to the cheerfulness or dullness of walls, ceiling, 
floors and furniture—a task which demands skill—it 


would probably be found to be difficult to obtaina 
definite verdict. 
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CONDITIONS AND DIVERSITY OF 


STANDARDS 


DIVERSITY OF 


Unless some particular practical user of the room were 
indicated. anyone whose opinion was worth having 
would in most cases decide that the room was good for 
some purposes, and bad or indifferent for others; that it 
might make a good dining-room, a bad kitchen, and an 
indifferent library ; a good private office with a table in 
the adequately lit area near the window, and the 
necessary Office paraphernalia in the twilight behind; 
fairly good for draughtsmen working on a multitude of 
plans, but hopeless for a number of typists. There are 
several reasons for this unfortunate uncertainty, so 
different from the certainty with which observers will 
concur in a decision as to whether the light at any given 
position, or working place, in a room is or is not adequate 
for ordinary or for any given purpose; and will persist in 
that opinion over large variations in weather over which 
the measurable illumination in foot-candles at the posi- 
tion may vary enormously irrespective of weather. 
Obstructed side-lit rooms present an infinite diversity of 
lighting conditions between the two extremes of the 
interior with proper windows facing an open horizon 
and obviously well lit all over, and the obviously dark 
room from which no sky at all is visible even close to the 
windows, such as can be found at the bottom of the so- 
called “light wells” still permitted, unfortunately, under 
the London Building Act. 

The typical partially obstructed side-lit interior has 
some part or parts of its area, from which sufficient sky 
is visible, adequately or well lit; with the remainder en- 
joying only “diffused” light, 7.e., light received by diffuse 
reflection and counter-reflection from internal or 
external surfaces, and in a condition of more or less 
pronounced twilight. 

Not only can the proportion of inadequately lit area 
to total area vary from 0 to 100 per cent. according to 
the severity of external obstruction and the size and 
design of the windows, but its disposition over the room 
may show any number of variations from the regular 
cut-off typical of a street of terrace houses (Fig. 1) to the 
irregular pattern typical of the interiors of buildings at 
street intersections (Fig. 2) 

Even in the simple case of a room such as Fig. 1, any 
decision as to whether the room were or were not 
reasonably lit as a whole cannot be arrived at without 
regard to user, even without going beyond such varieties 
f user as may be classed as ordinary purposes of habit- 
ancy or business. 

For example, reasonable user of a ground floor room 
ina town street as an office, a study, a dining-room, or 
even as a library might not require more than about 
30 per cent. or less of the floor area to be above the 
“grumble point.”” A drawing office might, or might not, 
require more, according to the space required for files, 
drawing chests, etc., but a kitchen, a needlework room, 
ora room for typists might not be able to afford to have 
ay material parts inadequately lit. 
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The presence in a room of inadequately lit areas does 
not of course necessarily imply the existence of excessive 
external obstructions; the fault may be in the fenestra- 
tion. Architectural rules as to the proper proportions 
which should exist between the dimensions of windows 
and of the rooms which they light may be regarded as 
non-existent, and it is no uncommon experience to find 
rooms differing widely in area, breadth, depth and shape, 
all provided with windows of exactly the same dimen- 
sions in order to prevent distressing irregularity in the 
external elevation. 

It is therefore difficult or impossible to say whether, on 
the basis of ordinary architectural practice, a given room 
is or is not properly proportioned to its windows. 

It is also contrary to common sense to ignore the fact 
that the “ordinary notions of mankind” as to whether a 
room is or is not adequately lit are influenced, at least 
to some extent, by locality, by one’s knowledge of the 
effect which life in more or less built-up areas has had 
upon the ideas and standards of ordinary reasonable 
people. 

Such a disposition of adequately lit and inadequately 
lit areas over the whole of a room as would generally be 
classed as representing adequate if not rather good 
lighting in the City of London might be considered as 
rather poor in a Maylair street, definitely gloomy in an 
open suburb, and quite unreasonable in the country. 

It might be argued that such fatalistic resignation to 
conditions which ought to be better should be ignored 
and discouraged. But at least it tends to curb the im- 
practicable zealot, and to prevent a certain amount of 
crying for the moon which tends to hinder rather than 
help real reform. 

Try as we may, in our time we can never secure 
Mayfair conditions in the City, Wimbledon conditions 
in Mayfair, or rural conditions in Wimbledon. In the 
long run, the common sense of public opinion would 
prevail and would secure the repeal of any enactment, 
bye-law, or town-planning scheme which pursued such 
chimerical aims. 


FuTURE OF LIGHT AND ArR REGULATION 

No OnE STANDARD PoOssIBLE 

Obviously it is neither practical nor possible to define 
the extent to which the limits of future building should 
be limited in order to preserve due degrees of amenity 
with regard to light and air by any detailed consideration 
of the requirements of given rooms. There is far too much 
variety in the proportions and fenestration of rooms 
considered to be ordinary, and far too much variation in 
the requirements of any room for different common 
purposes for any practical standardisation of the typical 
interior whose needs would serve as a measure of per- 
missible obstruction. In addition there is the fact that 
any given neighbourhood probably includes old houses 
with windows designed for low obstructions, newer 
houses with higher windows, and ultra-modern eccen- 
tricities with overmuch glass in the wrong place. 
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The only feasible poli \ would appeal to be to define 


degrees of limitation of outside obstruction based on the 
the case of 
that 
authorities, 


likely to 


amenities 


broad lines of long experience as was done 
the West End estate referred 1 ibove, re 
there are limits to the extent to which local 
the Ministry of Health and Parliament are 
restrict development in order to preserve such 
i i unplanned and 


lising 


of light, air, and sun as remain 

largely over-built towns and suburbs 
The limits which will be imposed upon future building 

vary as between different 


are practically certain to 


classes of locality, e.g., urban central, urban residential, 
suburban, and rural. The object of this paper is to 
suggest possible restrictions in the hope of eliciting con- 


structive criticism. 


PRACTICAL STRUCTURAL RULES FOR FENESTRATION 


Closely inter-related with this problen 
bilitv that the increased interest in light and air will call 





into being practical structural rules as to fenestration. 
It would 


standards of davlight illumination which should obtain 


doubtless be possible to def desirable 


at different parts of rooms used for different purposes, 


and then to devise structural rule Ss ot tenestration which 


would enable designers tO ensure stand irds 
will be obtained. But such rules are not tence vet, 
and even if they were the) ould necessarily vary 
according to the degree of external obstruction 


In all probability it would be found necessary to work 


from rules, data, or graphs rvil iS ween open 
aspects and aspects obstructed to some def le degree, 
which is almost certain to be defined as t degree ol 
obstruction which would be occasioned yme defined 
continuous obstruction at ( <tending 
over the whole of the aspect 
For example, it is possible to visuali ries of prac- 
tical structural rules as to fenestration plicable to 
situations where the deere ) | ion 
however complicated it etter 
to 
\ ent 
\ continue s 
ol Lo ip t ( 
\contimt 
ol ) pt ( 
j \ ntir 
‘ lo Ip I 
\ I 1 
( tal 
\ un 
It will thus be seen that t , ents ol 
practical structural rules as re more ol 
less identical wit! the require! I ( ch 
certain to govern town planning bye-la tur 
building in order to secure t m h dau 
necessary for the health and ( mmunitie 
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Chese considerations appear to point directly to , 
simple practical solution of the difficult prob 


fining rules as to light and air suitable tor buil 


In Of de- 


‘p areas 


VARYING STANDARDS OF PERMISSIBLE OBSTRI 


IN FOR 

DIFFERENT ZONES 
Practically every large town consists of a co‘lection ¢ 
neighbourhoods more or less definitely divided into djs. 


tricts which can be roughly classed as central, 
residential, and suburban, for which varying st 
desirable amenity as to light and air in futu 
ments can be applied. ‘ 


urbar 
idards 0} 
develop- 


As in urban residential districts the rule of height , 
building—width of street between buildings (1 to 1) ; 
almost certain to be adopted on the ground o 
or more of satisfactory experience, so also custom has 
more or less crystallised a similar rule for outer suburbs 
at } to 1, or height of building= $ width of strect betwee: 
buildings, the typical suburban street being 40 leet wid. 
over pavements with two-storey buildings of a maximun 
height of about 35 feet set back at least 15 feet from eac! 
road frontage, or 70 feet between buildings. 


icentur 


Phe permissible degree of obstruction in the central 
business areas of towns and cities is a more difhicult 
problem. 

Varying limits between 1 to 1 (45 degrees) up to 2 to1 


62! degrees) may possibly be approved for differe: 


districts. 


Che limits of obstruction specified under the Model 
Clauses suggested by the Ministry of Health (H.M.S.O 
March 1935, 1s. net) are decidedly drastic, being for street 
over 36 feet wide limited to an angle of 56 degrees from th 
horizontal measured from the street level in the centre ( 
the road equivalent toanangleof36} degrees from thestre: 
level on the opposite frontage. For streets 36 feet wide an 
narrower the suggested limiting angle is 45 degrees fro 
the roadway at the centre of the road, or with street 
less than 30 feet measured trom a point 15 leet from th 
frontage concerned. The suggested limits may be re- 
varded as representing roughly the present averag 
degree of obstruction in modern open suburbs. ‘The 
would undoubtedly be considered as far too drastic t 
urban residential areas comparable with Maytair, an 

for commercial areas in the centre of towns. 


Whatever limits are imposed, and indeed the Moa 
for such variable limits being. specifie 


Clauses provide 
vy local authorities, it is obvious that they must vary 
districts, commercial or residenti 
The fixing of zoning limits | 
difleret 


nd pro- 


eirweell diflerent 
town, suburbs, or rural. 


erent Classes of neighbourhood in’ which 


degrees ot amenity can reasonably be expec ted 


ded tor is a matter for careful thought, but shou 


present little or no difficulty. 

The application of any standard of amenity to! 
height of street frontages requires some further limutat 
intersections, exceptiona 


to meet the case ot street 
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ets, squares, and open spaces. The model 
licate that these will be provided for by some 

limits as to permissible height, doubtless such 
as are »¢ found in existing regulations. 

‘ver, the Act is really to be effective in securing 
imum of reasonable amenity to town dwellers 
and workers, it cannot be limited to frontages on public 
thoroughtares—the regulations must not shirk the diffi- 
cult question of defining reasonable mutual restrictions 
as between contiguous sites. It must give to the com- 
munity the benefit which the old Roman law of light 
gives to certain favoured individuals, who unfortunately 
are only too ready to sell those benefits either for cash 
or for the power to overbuild profitably, utterly regard- 
less of the thousands of workers thereby condemned 
to work all day and every day under artificial light 
or in perpetual twilight for as long as their buildings 


the 
ull 


remall. 

It would, of course, be easy to decree that buildings 
shall be set back to 45 degrees, 50 degrees, 60 degrees, or 
what you will from every boundary at sides and back. 
But even if Parliament ever sanctioned such a regulation 
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it would probably not last six months. The injustices 
which it would entail and the extent to which it would 
in practice hamper or prevent reasonable development 
of warehouses in districts mainly commercial would 
doubtless ensure its speedy repeal. 

The only fair and feasible method would appear to 
consider each building on its merits, laying down the 
lines of reasonable development on contiguous sites and 
defining reasonable limits of mutual accommodation 
along each boundary. 

This presents no difficulty in the middle of a large 
estate controlled by one office, and it would appear to be 
equally feasible for the local authoritysimilarly tofunction 
as the benevolent estate office of its district. 

The experience of Scotch architects accustomed to 
working under the officers of the Dean of Arches with 
regard to light and air, subject to appeal to the Sheriff’s 
Court, would doubtless be helpful. 

The foregoing notes may be deserving of criticism. It 
is hoped, however, that this will be constructive in the 
form of suggestions as to what local regulations should 
prescribe and in what words. 





Course in the Science of Building Materials 


22 JULY 


\ short course in the science of building materials (with 
special reference to non-metallic materials) organised under 
the auspices of the Board of Education was held in London 
from 22 July to r August for teachers in building subjects. For 
the tirst time teachers in University Schools of Architecture were 
tted to attend. and the Universities of Manchester, 





perl 
Shethield, Glasgow, Melbourne and University College, 
Dublin, were represented, 
[he writer welcomed the opportunity of making contact 
eachers in building subjects as well as furthering his 
ac ntance with the staff and work of the Building Research 
Sta tv) 
Lhe course was admirably arranged and consisted of lec- 
cements, concrete and mortar, bricks and _ tiles, 
plasters, building stones, bitumen and damp-proofing, de- 


and protective materials for plaster, brickwork and 
and timber. With the exception of the lectures on 
given by Mr. E. H. B. Boulton, M.C., M.A., the lec- 

rs were officers of the Building Research Station. 
Visits were paid to the Stewartby Works of London Brick 
{ Forders, Ltd., the new Geological Museum, South Ken- 
ngion, and the buildings of London University, Malet Street. 
Che meeting which followed a tour of the new R.I.B.A. 


no 


ling by the members of the course is reported on the 


\ 


CXl page, 
1 wo whole days were given to the laboratories of the Building 
? 1 


\esearch Station, and the director and his staff are to be com- 


AUGUST 


plimented on the well-arranged displays and talks in the 
various laboratories, and for the way in which they responded 
to the many questions. In spite of the heat, they appeared 
positively to enjoy themselves, and at this time it may not be 
out of place to thank them for the use of their cricket gear and 
pitch at lunch time on both days. 

[hese researchers expose so well the failings and short- 
comings of craftsmen and architect, manufacturer and material 
that at times one began to wonder whether there were any 
sound building materials now in existence. Certainly a good 
case was made out for a more scientific training for everyone 
connected with the building industry. The discussions afte? 
the various lectures were helpful in bringing forward criticisms 
and suggestions for teaching building science. Just how much 
to teach and how to present certain problems is a real difficulty 
in the artificial life of a full-time education in schools of archi- 
tecture. Unlike a school of building. where the craftsman comes 
to learn the answers to problems which he has often asked him- 
self in his everyday life. the student in an architectural school 
has in most cases to learn about the questions as well as the 
answers. 

The teachers attending the course are indebted to the Board 
of Education for an informative and stimulating course which 
was excellently organised by Mr. Martin S. Briggs and 
pleasantly conducted by him with the assistance of Mr. J. L. 
Manson and Dr. H. H. Burness. 

STEPHEN WetsH [F.] 
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JOINT CONFERENCE OF R.1.B.A. SCIENCE 
BUILDING 


AND TEACHERS OF 


A Joint Conference of the R.I.B.A. Science Standing Com- 
mittee and teachers of building construction and building 
science in schools of architecture and building was held at 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1, on Thursday, 25 July. 
Mr. T. E. Scott [F.], Chairman of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening speech, welcomed, on 
behalf of the Council and the Science Standing Committee, 
the members of the Conference and explained that the Course 
which was now being held was the result of a suggestion put 
forward at a meeting of the Schools Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
last autumn, when it was felt that something should be done to 
clear the air of many misunderstandings that exist in connec- 
tion with the teaching of building science. The success of the 
course was very largely due to the enthusiasm which the 
Board of Education in Whitehall shows in all matters con- 
nected with technical education. and to Mr. Briggs’s keen 
interest in the subject. He referred to the work being done by 
the Building Research Station at Watford and emphasised the 
importance of relating the work of teachers of building science 
to the work of the various research bodies. 

Sir RAYMOND UNWIN: 


discussion on science and architecture. We are privileged to 


‘I am very pleased to open a 
y 


belong to, or to be interested in, one of the most important 
and fascinating industries that exists, as well as one of the most 
ancient. It is particularly fascinating because it involves not 
only science but it also involves art; aud that art is not confined 
to the designer or the architect; it has to penetrate right down 
to the craftsman if we are to have building as fine and beautiful 
as we had in former days in this country, and I see no sufficient 
reason why we should not.”* Sir Raymond Unwin then com- 
pared the difference between a stone wal 
who really knows his stone, its forms, and colours and capabilities, 


with a stone wall built under scientific instructions from a clerk 


| built a crattsman 


P ° 


of works by a man who has no such craftsms instinct 
“No form of instruction or supervision from al he said, 
“can replace in all the different crafts of the industry a real 
sense of craftsmanship in the workman » must have 
an instinctive feeling for the right working 
I think it is very important for us to keep that in mind ata 


material, and 


time when we are being forced to give more and more attention 
to the scientific side of the subject. 

‘The old craftsmen had a sort of local traditional under- 
that local 


s been that 


standing and knowledge of their mz 
knowledge does not always exist 
many mistakes have been mace. 


“It is important for those who ¢ et as clear an 


idea as possible of what 1S the dif nee wee! the Ssclence 
and the art of the matter: what i itilities and 


what are those elements which c¢ faction and 
beauty. When you are thinking in terms « lence you must 
be very clear as to vour precise quantities, npositions, 
your numbers. measures. and so forth. Your knowledge in all 
the scientific aspects has to be intensive But when vou are 
dealing with the artistic side of the problem the conditions are 


totally different. You have to think in terms of the relations of 


things to one another. 
“TI do not think it is often possible for the human mind to 
concentrate its thoughts sufficiently on both aspects at once. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


As you know, it is not uncommon in an architect:’ office jo 
have one partner who thinks in terms of design and relations. 
and another partner who thinks in terms of business, con. 
struction and science; by working together they form a ver 
valuable combination. It is important to realise the «ifference 
in teaching; and to recognise where the two kinds of per: eption 
have to be used, and how they are to be encouraged in the 
people who have to use them. 

**The problem which is facing the building industry to-day js 
to find some way of giving the craftsmen such an amount of 
scientific knowledge about the particular materials they are 
going to use as will enable them to acquire that crafisman’s 
capacity for handling materials which in the old days was 
acquired by tradition handed down from father to son. and not 
by scientific instruction. The extent of knowledge and pene- 
tration into the mysteries of different materials is getting so great 
that it is true to say that education is more and more compelling 
the expert in any branch to become, what he has so often ironi- 
cally been called, a man who knows more and more about less 


SCIENCE 


and less. 

“That kind of education is right in its way; it produces a man 
who is a thorough expert in some particular subject. For 
planning and designing work, however, a man has to possess 
a certain defined, though limited, knowledge about an increas- 
ing number of subjects in order that he may bring them into 
true relations. Those subjects are multiplying in extent and in 
number, and I do not believe that it is possible for one man to 
have a scientific knowledge of all the problems, all the materials 
and all the subjects that have to be handled, and at the same 
time secure that detachment of mind, that capacity to create 
through his imagination a picture of new relationships between 
the different materials, different parts, different shapes, differ- 
ent colours, different activities, or whatever it may be. whic! 
is the essence of the designer’s work. 

“Tt is because this problem is so difficult that it is so interesting 
it is to that that I wish to direct your attention, because | 
believe we need to think it out in regard to our education. 

*The time has come for us to think much more in terms o! 
quality and real values and less in terms of quantity. ‘The problem 
of quantity has been very largely solved, but we are entering 
on a time when we shall be forced to give far more attenuor 
to guality.”” The speaker went on to say that he was not muc! 
impressed by the addition to the satisfaction and enjoyment 0! 
life of much of the stuff produced to-day. He instanced the 
remarkable and deplorable demonstration of quantity pro- 
duction of houses and the growing discontent throughout 1! 
country at the absence of quality in those houses which. 
badly planned, badly built and ugly, are spoiling the county- 
side. The building industry must be maintained as one whicl 
will give scope for good craftsmanship, and he appealed to thi 
people who are employed in teaching to help solve this 
problem and to decide what sort of scientific instruction should 
be given to the architect, the builder, or the craftsman, t 
enable him to understand the scientific side of his work and al 
the same time develop in each man, according to his function. 
an instinct for the beautiful side of building. 

In speaking of beauty and use, Sir Raymond said that 
beauty comes from a certain relation and proportion in whic! 


things are combined. ‘‘The designer,” he said, “works 
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relations. le is a person who thinks in terms of the relations 


g to another. As a designer, whilst he is designing, 

need to know much more about a door than the 
space which it occupies; he does not need to know anything 
about the -hemical composition of plaster beyond the fact that 
it will make a smooth surface on which he can lay out the 
of his walls. The designer as a designer is thinking 
relations when he considers how his elevations will 
work ou!. how the buildings will group together to make a 
fine street, and how the streets can be combined together to 
make a convenient and beautiful town. The designing 
faculty comes in there, and the interest, as I see it, of our 
building industry is that you have a certain amount of that 
designing faculty running all through the work. The man 
who builds the wall, the man who plasters the wall, the man 
who lays the tiles—all of them can contribute something to 
the creation of a building which will be serviceable. which will 
be right scientifically, and which at the same time will be 
yeautiful to look upon and give pleasure to those who see it. 


of one U 
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“The subject this afternoon is more especially the relation 
between science and architecture. I have read with great 
interest the courses which you are taking, and I think they are 
excellent and of very great value. I am extremely pleased that 
this meeting has been arranged, because I think that as 
members of this industry we have to put our heads together and 
see whether we cannot save the industry and make it fulfil the 
best needs of the community on the side of use, on the side of 
scientific reliability and on the side of creating a beautiful 
adornment to the country. It is by getting the right scientific 
teaching and by the ability to give to each person engaged in 
the industry, according to his function, the right amount of 
scientifc knowledge, with some appreciation of what will be 
beautiful in the particular job that he is doing, that I think we 
shall solve our difficulties; difficulties which are great owing 
to the big inrush of new materials and for many other reasons. 
In that way I hope we shall be able to keep our industry going 
and gradually improve the standard of building as compared 
with some that has been happening recently.” 


DISCUSSION 


Avote of thanks to Sir Raymond Unwin was proposed by Mr. 
HERBERT LIDBETTER and seconded by Professor LESLIE 
WILKINSON, who said that he found that the chief obstacle in 
theway of thescientific education of architects was that they could 
not spare the time for a really thorough study of every branch 
ofscience. It was inevitable that they should become “Jacks of 
all Trades.”” He said it was important not to stress science too 
much; the architect and craftsman should be trained to 
develop that quality which he described as feeling. Architecture, 
le said, is a state of equilibrium between reason and feeling. 

Mr. THORNTON WHITE [4.], opening the discussion. 
endorsed from practical experience with the working of plaster 
the opinion that the best work is the result of the work of the 
scientist augmented by the practical experience and knowledge 
of a craftsman who “‘had been instinctively a scientist all his 
life. 

Dr. H. H. BURNESS, H.M.I., argued strongly that the 
scientitic approach to building was the right approach. For the 
last two hundred years science and art have been divorced: 
and it is important that in modern times they should be com- 
bined. Science is merely an investigation of natural laws, and 
a thing which follows natural laws is likely to be beautiful. 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [LZ.], speaking of the work of Wren 
and Hooke as architects and practical scientists, urged that 
the architectural and building students of to-day should follow 
their example, and learn by making and using models with 
their own hands. The use of models by students in the 
teaching of structural mechanics was the only way of learning 
the subject. 

Mr. J. L. MANSON, H.M.I., emphasised the fact that 
instruction in science for the architectural student, the build- 
ing student, the master builder, and the craftsman. will each 
require quite a special development of its own. He pointed 
out the need for greater accommodation and more equipment 
lor scientific teaching in the schools, and suggested that 
instruction should be carried to a much higher stage with most 
of the students. 

Dr. DRAKELEY spoke from the point of view of a chemist, 
and said that his problem was that if you taught an archi- 
tectural student sufficient chemistry to enable him fully to 
understand the research into materials being done at Watford, 
me would almost automatically cease to be a good architect 
ecause of the time required to secure that knowledge. The 


student should be given in training just sufficient knowledge 
to make him understand what the scientist is telling him. 

Mr. N. HOWDILL suggested that it was important that 
‘scientific jargon” should be simplified as much as possible 
to bring it within the understanding of the ordinary architect 
and builder. He pointed out that it was the small scientific 
points sometimes disregarded by architects and builders, which 
are so often the expensive errors in a building and which cost 
the most to put right. 

Sir RAYMOND UNWIN defended himself against the 
charge of advocating a divorce between science and architec- 
ture. He advocated, on the contrary, ‘ta happy marriage 
between two parties that are different.” As a designer, plan- 
ning the whole, the architect should not concern himself with 
scientific detail, but as a business architect he should be 
responsible for the efficiency of the whole range of subjects 
involved. Few brains are able to handle all the different sides 
of the problem, and that is where co-operation comes in. 

Mr. MARTIN BRIGGS [F.], H.M.L., suggested that in the 
past science and architecture had drifted apart when the 
architect ceased to be interested in plain straightforward build- 
ing and became a sort of “style merchant,” involved in archi- 
tectural revivals and controversies of style. With the spread of 
modernism in schools and in practice science and architecture 
were coming together again, but the problem now was how to 
define the educational needs of the architect; for the benefit of 
the teachers a clearer definition must be made of the functions 
of all the people engaged in the building industry. He 
emphasised the value of the co-operation of the Institute, and 
particularly the work of the Science Committee and the Board 
of Architectural Education, and concluded by moving a vote 
of thanks to the Institute, to the Science Committee, and 
particularly to the Chairman, Mr. T. E. Scott. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to the vote of thanks, said that 
the chief problem as far as building science was concerned, 
was to decide not how much they could teach students, but how 
little was sufficient to enable them to maintain a_ proper 
liaison with experts. In connection with this he said that many 
young architects and builders, far from understanding the 
extensive research carried on by the Building Research Station. 
did not even know it existed. As chairman of the Science 
Committee he very much hoped that it would be possible to 
hold a similar Conference later on. 
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A Paper READ BEFORE THE CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING SOCIETIES ON 13 JUNE i935 


It was with some trepidation and a great deal of 


pleasure that I accepted the invitation of the Council of 


the National Association to address you on this subject 
to-day. I realise that a great many of you—if not all 
know far more about the subject than I do, but I have 
always found that an audience of experts is one of the 
most generous and I must claim your indulgence now for 
the manifold shortcomings in my paper. 

The subject of building standards is one that has 
interested me long before I had the good fortune to be 
associated with the building society movement, and | 
consider that in its wider aspects it is still one of the most 
important, not only for the Building Societies but for the 
nation as a whole. 

Perhaps there is something fitting in th 
architect has been chosen for this difficult task, because 


1 the modern 


fact that an 


[ believe it was an architect who first initiate 
practice of building for sale. 

When Robert Adam, the designer of many of our 
stately country houses of the late eighteenth century, 
developed the Adelphi site as a building speculation, he 
inaugurated a new method of dealing with the provision 


of houses which has had very wide repert yns on the 


work which the Building Societies have to undertake 
to-day. Adam was followed by many imitators, not all 
of whom built as well as they designed [he period of 


the late eighteenth century was one f the most 
charming and refined in the 


architecture, and some of the houses \ 


histor ol ul domestic 


orst built. 


There was, however, this difference, that up to the 
beginning of the industrial period, building o1 
group of buildings was usually hailed delightful 


enrichment to the countryside, whilst to-d building is 


for the most part looked upon as n rt of dese- 
cration. Yet many, probably the g rity of the 
houses built for sale to-day, are of infinitely higher 


standard of construction than thos -industrial 


period, 


The reasons for this glaring ntras [ bmit, 
many and various, and my excuse f ymewhat 
excursive and historical introduction 1 t be that unless 
we have some comprehension of the social forces that are 
behind the machinery of supply ( it hope to 
arrive at what standards of buildir re desirable and 
practical. As surveyors, I take it that ve no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusio hat certain 
standards of construction are not 01 ( ible but 
essential to the safety of the buildi: nent. 

However keen the competition { nongst 


RAMSEY, 


P.k.I,8.A. 


the units of our movements, none of us, I am sure, wants 


to compete for the “‘shoddy” and the badly bui! 

A movement for a standard specification setting out 
the minimum requirements below which we could not 
go perhaps depends to some extent on the much large; 
and more important question of co-operation, 
outside the purview of our discussion to-day. 

Probably such a movement could be best inaugurated 
by an agreement between the representative bodies of 
the Building Societies, the Building Trade and the 
Architectural Profession, and there are rumours that 
such a movement is already taking practical shape. 
However, I should like (with your permission) to take a 
much wider view of the words ‘‘Building Standards” 
than can be embraced in a specification dealing with 
standards of building and construction. As an architect, 
I am sure you will expect me to say something about the 
design of our houses and that you will be polite enough 
to stifle your yawns if I should dwell too much on this 
aspect of our problem. 

Che late Sir Patrick Geddes, the sociologist, in his book 
Cities in Evolution and in his numerous other writings, 
propounded a theory which he described as the passage 
from the paleo-technic to the neo-technic, which, if | 
understand him aright—and he is by no means always 
easy to understand!—implies passing from the crude 
social standards of the early and middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, an age of coal, to the more exact and 
scientific standards of the twentieth century, an age of 
electricity. 

[he one was a period of approximation, the other is 
tending towards a period of exactitude, and these difler- 


and jis 


ences are and will be to a greater degree even than noy 
reflected in the standards of our buildings. 

In the novels of Charles Dickens, the great humanist, 
we get a graphic picture of the earlier industrial period, 
a period of transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
age when young children worked in the mines and fac- 
tories and both men and women were expected to wor} 
at looms and in workshops for unconscionable hours. 

In its more unpleasant aspects it was a time of Grac- 
erinds and Bumbledom doing their worst in an atmo- 
It was also a period of gre 
energy and great achievement, when Vast wealth Was 
accumulated, when huge, if ugly, towns were developed 
and when a great commercial fleet with its accompanyin: 
harbours and docks was brought into being—in a word 
it was the prelude to the modern age. 


sphere of fog and gin. 





If we desire a contrast we have only to turn to U 
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novels say, H. G. Wells, with their insistence on 
science and the need for planning. 

During the nineteenth century, our industrial popu- 
lation grew at so rapid a rate that our housing had to 
some exient to be improvised, and if it was a period of 
muddle and untidiness, it also contained within it the 
germs of a better and fuller life for the mass of the people. 

It is interesting to reflect that it was the industrial 
north, not the more residential south, that first concerned 
itself with the problems of Town Planning, and that it 
was to the generosity of a great industrialist, the late 
Lord Leverhulme, that we owe the first chair of Town 
Planning which was inaugurated at Liverpool Univer- 
sity some twenty years ago, as well as one of the first of 
our Garden Cities—Port Sunlight. 

At the present time one of the chief difficulties that we 
have to contend with is that the three principal agencies 
that should be used for the purpose of obtaining higher 
building standards have been working along different 
and at times divergent lines. 

Until quite recently, I think it would not be unfair to 
say that the Building Societies have been too much con- 
cerned with the financial aspect, which of course must 
always remain their chief consideration, butwhich cannot, 
I suggest, be divorced from other considerations; the 
builders who have perhaps been too much concerned with 
the purely practical and material aspects of their prob- 
lems, and the architects, the trained designers, who have 
been far too much concerned with the purely esthetic 
side of building. 

It is easy to see how such a position has arisen —not 
so easy to suggest the remedy. ‘That the architects during 
the last thirty vears should have been so much concerned 
with esthetics is perhaps easier for an architect than a 
Javman to understand. 

It is an easy and profitless task, except as a guide to 
the future, to criticise the march of events and to suggest 
that history would have been so much better, if certain 
passages and chapters could be omitted. 

In the reaction from much that was ugly and depress- 
ing in the buildings of our nineteenth-century industrial 
developments, we—that is, the architects—turned, as had 
the writers such as Sir Walter Scott and the elder Dumas, 
to the earlier historic periods for inspiration. 

As the Archbishop of Canterbury said the other day, 
our cathedrals and our villages are among the most 
beautiful things that this or any other country has ever 
produced, 

This absorption in the past, which was probably a very 
necessary stage for better development in the future, did 
undoubtedly help to blind us as a profession to many of 
the social problems of our time. 

If people wanted to live in small houses, why not pro- 
duce, or attempt to produce, the beautiful cottages of a 
past age with their fascinating thatched or hand-made 
tiled roofs and their small leaded casement windows? And 
this is in the main what we essayed to do, but the public, 
” perhaps I should say publics, for which the Building 
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Societies exist, are in the main not composed of cottagers 
or those who desire to become cottagers. The reaction 
against the typical architect’s solution of the problem was 
no less sure because the reasons may have been obscure. 

A rapidly industrialised rural community used to an 
open-air country life, had found that one essential feature 
of a town house was large windows to let in the sun and 
air; and this the builder who built houses for sale gave 
his public, whose taste and wishes he had perforce to 
study. Even in my own very conservative profession, 
we have felt the urge of this confused and confusing 
modern world, and some of our younger architects are 
now being criticised not for the smaliness of their 
windows, but for their extreme size! 

Now we will pass from the architects, with their many 
shortcomings, to the builders, I have indicated in the 
opening passages of my paper when dealing with late 
eighteenth-century houses, that good design did not 
necessarily mean good building, and the same criticism 
holds good to-day, but with this difference, that although 
a great many (I suggest, the vast majority) of the houses 
built by private enterprise do, from the practical and 
constructional viewpoint, give full value for money, far 
too many of them ignore the wider social implications 
contained in the words “‘good design.”’ 

I have sometimes felt that the outcry against ribbon 
development, admittedly an uneconomic and wasteful 
form of development, has been sharpened in its intensity 
by the character of the design of the small villas and 
bungalows strung along those magnificent arterial roads 
which rival and surpass any of the roads so proudly 
planned by the ancient Romans. As a_ well-known 
Cabinet Minister once said when dealing with this 
vexed question: ‘‘What a man does with the inside of his 
house is his own affair, but what he does with the outside 
is his neighbour’s.”’ 

Some discerning critics have pointed out that the 
builder in humbler and more untrained fashion is only 
doing what the architect has already done—he has, with 
his mock-Tudor, arrayed his modern creations in fancy 
dress—though sometimes of a rather tawdry nature! 

That good design in housebuilding is well worth while 
was brought out in the discussion following the speech o! 
Sir Raymond Unwin, the then President of the R.I.B.A., 
when he addressed the Building Societies’ Congress on 
this subject two years ago. Several speakers who took 
part in the subsequent discussion were at pains to point 
out that during the recent financial slump and the fall in 
the values of house property, houses in Hampstead 
Garden Suburb seldom suffered a reduction on re-sale ot 
more than 5 per cent., and in a great many cases actuall, 
appreciated. Hampstead Garden Suburb is, of course, 
the outstanding example of suburban development which 
aimed at the creation of amenities by the control of 
design and the employment of the principles of ‘Town 
Planning. It must be remembered that many of our 
estate developments which run into hundreds of houses 
are larger, considered as a social unit, than many of ou 
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villages, and the question at once presents itself as to 


whether the future development of such estates should 
not be along the lines of pianned community centres 
which would utilise existing amenities and create new 
ones to the fullest extent for the benefit of the people who 
are to dwell within their confines. 

If the building industry, and by t 
I mean not only the builders but the building societies, 
architects, estate agents and building owners, can do this by 


he use of these words 


working harmoniously together without the spur of com- 
pulsion, then we shall have given a tr iumphant answer to 
those critics who state that private enterprise is on its trial, 

It is, however, in a review of this order, just as well not 
to forget that such a spur or spurs exist, and that local 
authorities have in addition to their powers under the 
various Town Planning Acts, the added power of the 
control of elevations given them by Clause 12 of the 1932 
Town and Country Planning Act 

I have already dealt with architects and builders. 
What now of the Building Societies? 

Admitting that Building Standards are desirable, is 
it possible for the societies to ins 
and to what extent can they carry such insistence? 

I know many zealous and well-meaning persons who 


st on such standards 


have studied this subject somewhat superficially, who 
point out that as the Building Societies find the money 
they can call the tune, but this, I think, is only partially 
true. As I have said, by the aid of co-operation there is 
little doubt that we could agree and enforce a minimum 
standard of construction, but to what lengths we could 
go in the direction of improved design, using the word in 
its esthetic sense and towards the direction of increased 
amenities, by the insistence on site and community plan- 
ning, 1s to open up a very large and debatable question. 

As our chairman, Sir Harold Bellman, said at a lunch 
of the National Association of Building 
had the honour of an address by Sir Percy Hurd, the 
chairman of the Central Panels Committee of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, “‘We do not 


Societies which 


build houses, we only lend money to those who wish to 
buy houses”—I am quoting from memory without the 
words of Sir Harold before m ind however svm- 
pathetic the societies are tow irds higher standards of 
design they cannot act too far in advance of their public 
without defeating the object they have in view.” 

This is only too true. I have been very interested in 


the mental processes that many genuine ritics Ol modern 


building go through when they are dealing with this 
question, 

Their first line of attack is on the builde1 
he build such ‘ugly’ houses?’ Their second line on the 
building societies “They largely finance the builders, 
so why cannot they insist on a higher standard?” The 
next the public, who like these “ugly”? houses—**Why 
can’t they be made to want something better?’’—and 
even the architects come in for their share of the blame 
for neglecting such education. 

All of which goes to show that the problem is not the 
simple one our critics would have us believe, but an 


**Whv does 
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extraordinarily complex and at times a baffli: 


me toy 

which there is no one remedy. -, 

As Emerson has pointed out in one of his « all 
life is the same and the different manifestati of 

particular period are only variants of the same st: (men 

Many observers of our social tendencies, including Sj, 

Hilton Young, the present Minister of Health, nt out 


that one of the most hopeful signs is the undoul;ied im. 
provement that is taking place in the design these 
small houses. 

Those who care to visit such places as Edgware. to give 
the name of one of our most modern suburbs, are it once 
aware of an improvement in building standards |oth as 
regards construction and design as well as from the 
standard of site planning. 

Along the electric lines of our tube railways which are 
penetrating ever deeper into the countryside, are appear- 
ing the forerunners of Sir Patrick Geddes’ “‘neo-technic” 
houses, and if they are not the “all-electric”? houses of an 
electric age they are well on the Way. 

[ have left what is possibly the most difficult question 
of all until the last, and that is one which peculiarly 
affects our societies, I mean the all-important question 
of selling price. No matter how well built your houses, no 
matter how well designed, the problem will not be solved 
unless the well-built house and well-designed house can 
be produced at the proper market price, and here we 
come at once to the controversial question of mass pro- 
duction. 

lo many the very term is anathema, and vet there has 
always been some element of mass production present in 
the building of our houses. To give perhaps the simplest 
example, that of bricks, these have always been the pro- 
duct of some kind of mass production, and now we have 
doors, windows, fireplaces and sanitary units, all the 
products—and very good products—of mass production. 
To what further lengths can be go in the direction ot 
mass production and yet retain those essentials in ow 
buildings which make for better, healthier and happier 
homes? This is one of the problems that is awaiting our 
We live in a machine-made age, when the 
machine can be made the servant, or as is unfortunatel\ 
too frequently the case, the master of man, and the 
answer | suggest to you depends on the amount of deter- 
mination and goodwill we are willing to bring to the 
problem. 


solution, 


What we have done once we can do again, and I sub- 
mit there is no reason should we so desire, provided our 
desire be strong enough, why the people of our towns, 
our suburbs and our rural areas, should not be housed in 
beautiful and well-built homes, planned as units of well- 
designed towns, suburbs and villages, as good or better 
than any other age has produced. 

I have not been able with the short time at my disposal 
to do more than touch on a few aspects of this vast sub- 


ject, but I shall be happy if I have been able to indicate 


some of the principal problems which we have to con- 
sider even if, as I am afraid is the case, in a rather vague 
and inconclusive fashion. 
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Architectural Practice 


BY SYDNEY 


TATCHELL, 


FiR.1.B.A. 


A Paper Reap BEFORE THE GUILDFORD DistTRICT CHAPTER OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN SOCIETY 


OF ARCHITECTS ON 9g JANUARY 1935 


We may. I think, congratulate ourselves on being 
members of the most fascinating and at the same time 
one of the most responsible professions. The variation 
in our work, the entire absence of monotony, and the 
stimulus which one derives from creative effort combine 
(0 make our professional work a pleasure rather than a 
labour. On the other hand there is no other professional 
nan who is entrusted by a layman, his client, with 
such large sums of money to expend, and it is only 
the integrity, experience and sound judgment of the 
architect which stand between his client and. possible 


ma 


disastet 


PRACTICE AS IT WAS 


Before embarking on the details of practice it may be 
seful if | refer for a moment to the changes which have 
en brought about in our work as the result of altered 
conditions of life generally during the past thirty or 
orty years. 

I had the good fortune to be a pupil under the old 
articled system in the office of a busy London architect, 

man who combined great architectural knowledge with 
sound business ability. I can look back on that office 
nd remember that the telephone had not yet come into 
general use; the typewriter was looked upon with grave 
suspicion by every professional man;  photo-printing 
had not been heard of; and the most lasting impression 
[have of my pupilage days is of life running very smoothly 
nd almost leisurely. Our work was done with great 
deliberation and thoroughness; all our drawings were 
prepared on Whatman hand-made paper, and if dupli- 
cates Were required they had to be prepared by hand; 
specifications were of abnormal length; and we took as 
long to prepare the designs and working drawings for a 
uilding as to-day we should require for its actual 
rection and completion. 

The London Building Act had only just come into 
orce and we were beginning to learn how to set about 
dealing with a party wall. In short, life has been speeded 
ip, and the professional man’s office to-day finds, as part 
{its normal equipment, telephones, dictaphones, type- 
vriters, filing cabinets, with a nearby photo-printing 
office which can produce copies of his negatives in an 
hour or two, Whatman paper is practically unknown 
except to one or two of our leading perspective artists, 


and an architect to-day is expected to prepare a sketch 
design between the telephone message which he receives 
from his client in the morning and posting time in the 
evening. Working drawings and bills of quantities are 
expected to be ready in a month or six weeks; the build- 
ing to be finished in six months, and the tenants to be 
sued for arrears in rent within twelve. 


PRACTICE TO-DAY 


On a man’s arriving at the stage when he is qualified 
to practise he must have acquired a sound knowledge of, 
at any rate, the theory of his job, either as a pupil in an 
office or—what to-day is perhaps the more satisfactory 
method of training—as a pupil in one of the recognised 
schools of architecture. He will have received his educa- 
tion in the theory, traditions and history of architecture. 
Presumably also he is possessed of some capacity for 
design and has imaginative faculties which enable him to 
present it in an attractive manner. These may be said 
to be the foundations upon which the superstructure 
will depend. Now what are the qualities which make fon 
a satisfactory superstructure? I think they may be 
summarised as personality, character, tolerance and a 
sound knowledge of and a sympathy with one’s fellow 
men. Then there are what I may term the loyalties. 
Loyalty to your client, your contractor, yourself, to your 
brother architects, and above all to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects which is your father and mother and 
elder brother. These may be termed the greater 
loyalties. There are other loyalties which are of equal 
importance, those to your staff, your craftsmen, your 
sub-contractors and workmen. No mean list of qualifica- 
tions you will say, but lam sure that none of us who has 
been in the “rough and tumble” of practice would say 
they are unimportant. 


THE APPROACH TO THE JOB 

I am speaking to you not as one of the brighter stars 
in the architectural firmament but as a general prac- 
titioner whose good fortune it has been to come in con- 
tact with many of his brother architects similarly placed, 
who are dealing day by day with the problems of every- 
day practice. Many of these problems we create for our- 
selves, due in many instances to lack of clear thinking. 
We are too apt to approach our tasks without remem- 
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bering the simple directness and honesty of the early 
builders. Professional life is admittedly far more com- 
plicated to-day than even twenty or thirty years ago, 
because of the conditions imposed upon us by lawful 
authority; but it appears to me that an architect should 


cultivate so far as is humanly possible in the creation of 
each building and for the solution of each problem with 
which he is faced something of the calm unhurried 
operation, 
who realises that his object is to save the life of the 
patient. The architect’s job is to give to his client ser- 
vices, for which he is paying, in the most complete and 
effective manner possible. 


manner of the surgeon about to perform an 


That brings me to the first fence which has to be sur- 
mounted at the commencement of almost every job, and 
that is the question of fees. In the minds of many archi- 
tects there is a feeling of delicacy and hesitancy in the 
mention of finance. It seems to m« 
that the average client is definitely 


and my own experl- 


ence bears this out 


grateful to the architect who at the outset hands to him 
with suitable explanations the little book containing the 
conditions of employment and the Scale of Professional 
Charges issued by the Royal Institute. If the client 
“‘tibs” at this stage it is better to have these matters dis- 
cussed and agreed at the outset rather than trust to luck 
that everything will turn out all right at the finish. The 
same remarks apply to the importance of disclosing to 


vour client without fear the probable cost of the job. 
Many clients approach you with a preconceived idea of 
accommodation, which bears little or no relation to the 
amount they are prepared to expend, and it is one of the 
tasks which calls for the exercise of 
inform the client that either his accommodation must be 
reduced or the contemplated expenditure increased 


extreme tact to 


If a building is projected in London or the provinces 
it should be a matter of routine to ascertain who youn 
neighbours are and if they are in any way affected by 
the proposed building operations; and in the case of 
London to serve the necessary notices in good time. 
The preparation of plans and formal submission to thi 
London County Council or Local Authorities should be 
preceded, in my opinion, by an unofficial approach to 
the chief of the department concerned. This is where the 
psychological side of our work comes in. We are all 
susceptible to little attentions of this kind, and the official 
is not born yet who does not feel in some degree that the 


he holds is enhanced 


importance of the office which he 
when the architect, with all due modesty, approaches 
him with the request that he would like the official eye 
to be cast over his work, so that when the plans are 
formally brought to his notice he may find it easy to 
recommend their approval by his Committee or Council. 

I need not, of course, stress the importance of ascer- 
taining that you are not supplanting another architect 
inany job. Here, again, if you have any reason to suspect 
that an architect has been 
information can quite tactful 


previously employed the 
ly be extracted from the 
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client and a friendly enquiry made of you vt] 


architect to make sure that his services h ae 
properly terminated. This will save an infinity ait 
and incidentally will render your appearance , 
Professional Conduct Committee of the Roya stitute 
of British Architects unnecessary. When you | over 


come these preliminaries and are getting rea N 
bills of quantities (which I would impress on 


to my mind in these days an essential of every j Stir 

more than £,500 do not expect your surveyor | r ere 
useful bills of quantities from hurriedly-made and incom- 
plete pencil drawings. He, like yourself, is a 1 with 
a very responsible task, and cannot successfully {ulfil his 
part in the programme unless he is provided with all the 
essential material, so that in turn the contractor in 
tendering may have betore him a bill of quantities which 
enables him to visualise fairly and accurately the full 


extent and nature of the work for which he is to prepare 
a tender. 


ORGANISING THE CONTRACT 

We now arrive at the stage when the architect's rea 
qualities are put to the test—the handling of the job 
during progress. You may regard it as a “counsel of 
perfection,” but I would urge upon you as far as } 
to aim at the position which enables you, on th 1 
of the contract, to hand to the builder the complet 
working drawings with duplicates for the foreman, the 
half-inch details and the full sizes. The builder and his 
foreman may take a few moments to recover from the 
shock, but I would venture to predict that from that 
moment you are their man, and their devotion to th 
job and their respect for you will be a gratifying retun 
for your labour. Contrast for a moment this state ol 
things with the unfortunate builder who is supplied 
with a bare set of eighth-inch drawings and a sketchy 
specification and who, for fear of upsetting the architect, 
refrains from pressing for details, or who at the best is 
‘“spoon-fed” with odds and ends of drawings in no 
ordered sequence and probably at variance with th 
quantities or the specification or both. Without labour- 
ing the point unduly, I do stress the importance of the 
builder being put in possession of all essential drawings 
when the contract commences, for thereby he is enabled 
to organise his shops, his materials and his men. 





What about the client who cannot make up his mind’ 
I know him well. This is where the personality of th 
adviser comes in. It must never be overlooked that you 
are employed and paid to advise the client, and th 
client is not the adviser but the consultor. This fact can 
be put quite nicely and tactfully to the client with the 
reminder that any delay in settling essential detail 
entail additional cost. 

The architect on the works should be courteous and 
considerate to every man on the job. Get to know 
men—let them feel that you and they are co-operating 
give a word of commendation when it is justified —and 


ils will 
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never, never criticise the foreman or the clerk of works 
in the hearing of the men or each other. Make it clear 


to the cl of works that he is your eyepiece and not 
your mouthpiece; and never omit the prefix ‘* Mr.” 
vhen addressing the foreman. 

At the commencement of a job endeavour whenever 
possible to prepare a progress chart. It can readily be 


done in consultation with the builder and the quantity 
survevor. [tis of immeasurable help towards the smooth 
working of the building. Let your client have a list of 
dates with the approximate amount of certificates to be 
issued, at the signing of the contract, so that he may make 
his financial arrangements to meet them. Do not issue 
certificates at odd times, but arrange that they are made 
out on a fixed date each month and instruct the builder, 
he sub-contractors and the quantity surveyor to have 
their statements before you a few days in advance. Keep 
abreast with the job both in regard to details and costs 
so that the settlement of accounts can be reached within 
the shortest possible time after completion. Don’t be 
fearful of letting your client know the cost of extras as 
they are incurred. He will be more than grateful. Most 
of the troubles which arise between client and architect 
are due to the fact that the client is not made aware of 
the cost of the variations or additions which are made as 
the result of his instructions given or implied. Both the 
cient and the builder are entitled to a “‘square deal” 
ind the architect alone can hold the balance —and upon 
his firm and fearless judgment depends the success ot 


the work. 


ORGANISING THE OFFICE 

May I now refer briefly to the organisation of an 
architect’s office. Correspondence should be carefully 
kept. Letter-books as well as carbon copies are desirable 
in order that the sequence of dates should be beyond 
challenge. A filing system should be used, which becomes 
your servant and not your master. A drawing register 
should be kept in which is recorded the number, title, 
scale and destination of every drawing and every copy, 
ind in this connection I would stress the undesirability 
of inscribing the client’s name on your drawings. In my 
opinion the relations between an architect and his client 
should be regarded throughout his office as_ strictly 
confidential and his name, however distinguished, should 
not be available for all and sundry to see and note. A 
imple system of book-keeping on the loose-leaf ledger 
principle should be maintained, and last, but not least, a 
careful diary should be kept with notes of interviews and 
visits so that in the unfortunate event of your having to 
appear in the Law Courts your office records may be 
telerred to with some measure of confidence. 


POINTS OF PRACTICE 

Having dealt with the relations between the parties 
0 the contract, I will now briefly touch upon our rela- 
ons with one another. In the course of general practice 
we are bound to meet as “opposite numbers,”’ in connec- 
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tion with adjoining properties, party walls and light and 
air matters, members of our own profession. I have 
already referred to the client who cannot make up bis 
mind. There are many architects in like case. Your oppo- 
site number who, for example, is uncertain of his position 
and takes refuge with his client’s solicitor. Firmly, but 
tactfully, point out the error of his ways. Stress the 
point that technical matters are being dealt with about 
which the legal mind is a complete blank, and endeavour 
by every means in your power to persuade him to stand 
up to his responsibilities. 

Do not for a moment suppose that I regard the legal 
adviser as superfluous. On the contrary, there are times 
when it is unwise and indeed highly improper for an 
architect to adventure into the province of the lawyer. 
The moment when legal intervention is desirable is 
necessarily a matter of wise judgment, but I would advise 
you always, if trouble is brewing, to get advice early. 

[ have often been asked whether specialisation in 
practice is to be recommended, and as a general observa- 
tion I do not think it desirable. A man’s practice develops 
in strange fashion, and the question of specialisation 
usually answers itself. The general practitioner may find 
that schools, or churches, or factories, or shops, or domes- 
tic work provide him with exceptional opportunities for 
mastering the special technicalities associated with these 
divisions of work, but in my opinion it is not altogether 
a good thing for a young architect especially to get a 
reputation for one particular branch of practice, as it 1s 
apt to exclude much useful “‘bread and butter’? work 
which, after all, is the main standby of the general 
practitioner, 

In these somewhat disjointed observations I have but 
touched the fringe of the subject, but you will have, I hope, 
noted that I have endeavoured to deal with funda- 
mentals. What I should like to leave with you as a final 
impression is that we have the good fortune to be members 
of a great and noble profession—one that has for its 
main purpose the housing of the world, its people, its 
commerce, its education, its healing, both spiritual and 
bodily, and it is our task to see that no act of ours as 
members of this profession lowers its prestige in the eyes 
of the public or in the eyes of our brethren. It is not an 
easy code, but one, indeed, that demands for its due 
performance much sacrifice, infinite patience, and an 
almost divine tolerance. Its human side will be found to 
afford one of its principal joys—the meeting with one’s 
conlréres—the exchange of views, the interestin the other 
man’s job—in short, the study of human psychology 
that study which has for its reward the easy handling of 
your {fellow men. 

We must ever keep in mind that we are members of a 
Royal Institute whose influence and prestige throughout 
the world have never been greater than they are to-day. 
Upon each one of us is laid the responsibility and pride 
of mairtaining this heritage won for us by generations of 
men possessing great vision and high ideals. 
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R.M.S. “ORION” 
Decorated by Brian O’ Rorke | A.) 


The work of Mr. O’Rorke in Orion is 
of interest partly because, as an architect, 
he was given complete control of the 
decoration, furnishing and equipment 
of the interiors, but principally because 
he has aimed at and succeeded in giving 
a ship-like character to the whole. These 
illustrations are given as typical of the 
whole interior design. A general note 


will be found in the editorial columns. 


Part of the Tourist Lounge which is decorated mainl 
in tones of green. The chromium-plated ventilators are 
frankly incorporated in the decorative scheme 
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Left: The dancing space which can be opened ty 
accordion-folding glazed screens to the de ks on eithe 
side and also to the After-Gallery at one end. Below: 
The First Class After Stairway showing a typical use 
of light coloured veneers, metal and blain surfaces 
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The Café is in greys and greens with white pipings and bright metal. The centre piece of the room is an illuminated painting b) 
Vr. Tristram Hillie 


The First Class Swimming Pool by night and by day. The design harmonises with the surroundings and is emphasised by good colouring 
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A cabin de luxe. On_ the 
right is Mr. O’ Rorke’s first 
sketch design; on the left a 
photograph of the completed 
room. Below is a reproduc- 
tion, taken from the descriptive brochure, of a drawing by Mr. Ceri 
Richards, illustrating the room. The drawing, which is in colour, 
will be of interest to draughtsmen 
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The Work of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Consultative Comniittee 
of Architects, Builders and Quantity Surveyors 


BP STANLET , 


As chairman of the Consultative Committee for 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon, which was established in 
May of last year, I welcome the opportunity now afforded 
me of giving an indication of the purposes for which 
it was formed and the activities in which it has been 
and still is engaged. 

It had been apparent for some time that the day had 
arrived when there must be a closer collaboration 
between all branches of the building industry, and | 
realised this proposed consultative committee would be 
an excellent opportunity of bringing about the desired 
result. It certainly must be in the interests of the build- 
ing public when a proper understanding and relation- 
ship exists between the various branches of the building 
industry. The best results can only be obtained when 
there is confidence and a feeling of fairness between the 
partners of an undertaking. It is not and never can be in 
the best interests of the building public if the builder is 
not paid a fair price for the work, so that he may carry 
out the architect’s instructions to the best of his ability. 
Neither is it an advantage to the architect or surveyor 
when, through unfair competition or perhaps for the 
lack of a bill of quantities, the builder gives too low an 
estimate for the work. The sooner it is realised that all 
good work must be paid for at a fair price the sooner we 
shall have better buildings and more contented workers. 

Within the short time the committee has been in 
existence it has been increasingly apparent to me how 
misunderstandings and difficulties can be cleared up 
and satisfactorily dealt with round a table where the 
several branches of the industry meet. I believe it is 
only possible within the counties themselves. Each district 
has often its own difficulties, and when it is possible fon 
representatives of that area to meet, and in a fri¢ ndly way 
express their views, satisfactory results are bound to 
follow. 

To-day, more than ever in the history of this great 
industry, is it essential that there should be a recognition 
of all the present-day difficulties to each section of it; 
in other words, for friendly relationship to exist it is 
essential that the best services should be given by each 
branch. 

It was with the purpose of giving effect 
above stated that our consultative committee started 
their labours. It was realised that it would be necessary 
to deal first with some of the immediate problems and 
at the same time prepare the ground for the d velop- 
ment of other measures likely to be beneficiai to the 


to what is 


industry. 

It was agreed that for the first year the chairman of 
committee should be an architect member, the vice- 
chairman a builder member, and that the second year 
the chairman should be a builder member and the vice- 


HAMP, F.R.1.8.A. 


chairman an architect member, alternating eve: — twely 
months. The committee consists of six archit: ts. two 
quantity surveyors and six builders, two archii:cts and 
two builders being representatives of each of the three 
counties in the committee’s area. These repre 

are elected by the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Arc! 
Association and the local associations concern 
Southern Counties Federation of Building 

Employers. Meetings are held in each county in 

It is understood that all members can be perfec: 
in their contribution to the discussion on al 

which come before the committee. 

At the first meeting it was decided that matters fo: 
consideration should fall within the following |imits: 

a) Matters which create or tend to create friction 
between the organisations concerned. 

b) Intimations of impending changes of policy 
dure or methods current in the industry. 
Consideration of technical matters affecting the 
industry, namely, provision of an adequate and 
properly trained personnel, allocation of classes of 
work so as to avoid demarcation disputes, the 
better selection and specification of materials, 
consideration of time and progress schedules. 
Experiments with and adoption of new kinds ot 
materials, including their modes of introduction 
and their appropriate relationship with _ the 
building industry. 

It was recognised that if the branches represented at 
the committee were to speak with the necessary confi- 
dence that, as far as possible, all practising architects in 
the counties should be qualified as registered architects 
and that all builders working in the counties should bi 
members of the Southern Counties Federation of Build- 
ing ‘Trades Employers; only thus could the workings of 
the committee produce the most satisfactory results. For 
that reason the first matter that came up for discussion 
was that of reciprocity between architect and builder. The 
following resolution was adopted: ‘“That this consulta- 
tive committee, recognising that the interests of the 
industry as a whole will best be served by the co-operatio! 
of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association 
and the members of the Southern Counties Federation 0! 
Building Trades Employers in these counties, recommends 
as follows: 

a) Steps to be taken by the builders’ representatives 00 
the committee to strengthen their organisation, 
particularly in those localities where the existing 
degree of membership renders the contemplated 
reciprocity impossible at present; and further, tha! 
the builders’ side of the committee arrange for 
circularisation of their members, calling upon them 
to exert their influence to the utmost to have work 
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ried out under the supervision of members of 

Berks, Bucks and Oxon _ Architectural 

ciation; and 

it the members of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 

hitectural Association be invited to undertake 

confine their invitations to tender to members 

the Southern Counties Federation, save where 

the date of passing of this resolution the degree 

{ organisation is insufficient to render this 
practicable for the time being. 

Phe next matter was the establishing of a limit beyond 
which architects should neither invite nor builders be 
required to submit tenders in the absence of bills of 
quantities. This was the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. Lhe outcome of the committee’s consideration of 
ihe question was the issue of a recommendation to both 
architects and builders intimating that a limit of £1,500 
had been fixed above which quantities would be neces- 
sary, save in those cases where not more than two con- 
tractors were invited to submit a tender. Whilst it 
has not always proved possible to operate this arrange- 
ment without a little give-and-take, it is gratifying to be 
able to place on record the loyalty with which this 
arrangement is in the main being operated by all 
concerned. 

The attention of the committee was called to the need 
for ensuring that the 1931 form of contract be used 
without having been submitted to varying degrees of 
mutilation. The outcome of discussion of this point was 
a recommendation to the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association in the following terms: 

a) That the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association requests its members to use as standard 
the 1931 form of contract (issued jointly by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers and the 
Institute of Builders) without any alterations to its 
clauses, except as provided in the document; and 
explains to its members that a joint tribunal of 
the issuing bodies of this document deals with any 
amendments that may be found desirable under 
working conditions; 

That contractors invited to sign a form of contract 
other than the 1931 form, or a mutilation of the 
form, shall (excepting where the employer 
is a local governing body) report the matter to 
the secretary of this committee, whereupon the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the committee 
will their good offices in an endeavour to 
secure the use of the 1931 form or an unaltered 
copy of it as the case may be; 
That contractors finding themselves under com- 
pulsion to sign a form of contract other than the 
1931 form, or a mutilation of the 1931 form, shall 
at the time of signing intimate their intention to 
report the incident to this committee in accordance 
with the obligation imposed upon them by this 
resolution. 


use 
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There were definite and strong views expressed at 
the often unpractical phraseology of architects’ speci- 
fications, which are often out of date with modern 
materials and present-day practice and were so often 
the cause of misunderstanding. 

It was felt that the only practical way to meet the 
criticism would be to draw up in modern phraseology 
standard paragraphs to be incorporated in specifications 
for the work of the different crafts. It is an ambitious 
task, but already model specifications have been drafted 
for timber, reinforced concrete and stone. Similar work 
in respect of plastering, plumbing, clay products and 
painting are nearing completion. When these specifica- 
tions are complete it is proposed that they should be 
issued for the service of the profession and the industry. 

Another matter brought up for discussion was the 
unfair position in which an architect and builder often 
found themselves by reason of the lack of attention to a 
new building by the owners during the first few months 
of occupation, and the committee drew up and have had 
printed a document entitled ** Advice to Owners of 
New Buildings.”’ This has been prepared to obviate 
inadvertent misuse of new buildings and the prevention 
of resultant damage otherwise likely to occur during 
the maintenance period. In the few weeks it has been 
available it has sold in the most encouraging fashion and 
has aroused considerable interest in building circles. 

There was much discussion with regard to the per- 
centages specified in the scale of day work. Evidence 
was produced in support of a possible resolution by the 
committee on Sections 2 and 3. 

Some concern was expressed by the builders at the 
growing practice by architects of including so much work 
as P.C. items to be included in tenders and carried out by 
sub-contracting firms. Although the suggestion received 
sympathetic consideration, it was felt that in many cases 
it was inevitable that specialists for a particular class of 
work who were known to the architect would have to be 
employed. A list was drawn up and agreed as to what 
extent this should be done in fairness to the contractor. 
It was felt that even where P.C. sums were provided that 
the contractor should have an opportunity where possible 
of submitting a tender for the work. 

The question of a standard form of variation order 
was discussed, and the committee felt the need of uniform 
practice in this matter; they are in process of producing 
such a document for general use. Similarly, they have 
under consideration time and progress schedules for use 
in varying types of contract. 

I am gratified to know in other counties similar joint 
committees are functioning, and my experience assures 
me that there is an unlimited field for the activities of 
such joint committees; the opportunities they offer for 
service to the community make their work one of real 
national importance. I cannot conclude without re- 
marking on the extreme cordiality of the meetings, con- 
tributing greatly to the strengthening of the team work. 
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Correspondence 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


ORDER, 


107 Jermyn Street, 
St. James's, S.W.r. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 


Sir,—The memorandum from the 


Clerk to the 


London County Council relating to the settlement of 
basic principles as a first stage in the consideration of 


Town-Planning applications, published in the JouRNAI 
of 10 August, is the first attempt to elucidate the chaotic 
state of affairs that has arisen in London under the 
Town and Country Planning (General Interim Develop- 


ment) Order, 1933, and whilst this memorandum is of 


considerable assistance in publishing for the first time 
details of the manner in which preliminary applications 
should be made, it is also misleading because of the 
implied suggestion (made twice) that preliminary advice 
can be obtained from the Council’s officers by a visit to 
the County Hall. Actually this is not so, and such 
verbal applications only result in the advice to submit an 
application. 

The Council’s have for been 


officers many years 


extremely courteous and helpful to applicants for advice 
under the London Building Acts, but when it comes to 
Town Planning, little or no advice is forthcoming, and 
at the present time, architects practising in London are 
quite unable to advise their clients. I am fully aware that 


Town Planning is new to most of London, and that it is 
bound to take a little time before the changed procedure 
can be regularised, but surely something can be done to 
prevent a drastic holding-up of building for the time 
being. The memorandum refers to “primary use 
zoning,” “density,” and ‘“‘the use tentatively approved 
for the area concerned,” which leads one to suppose that 
certain matters are already decided upon, but even 
under these heads, it is impossible to extract information 
without the expense and delay of an application. 
Obviously nearly all applications refer to proposals 
which “substantially depart from conditions existing 
at the material date as regards use, height of buildings, 
and space about buildings,” as otherwise there can be no 
purpose in rebuilding, unless it be the exact replacement 
of worn-out buildings, and it is essential, if building in 
London is not to be hampered seriously, for advice on 
these matters to be forthcoming quickly. 

The Ministry of I fealth have published some excellent 
model regulations for Town Planning Authorities, which 
are reasonably clear and concise; could not something 
similar be issued for London? 

Another matter that needs clearing up is the position 
of the London Building Act, 1930. It would appear that 
this Act has been repealed except so far as it relates to 
details of and party walls. The parts 
relating to streets, lines of building frontage, air spaces, 


construction 


GENERAL INTERIM DEVELOPMENT 


1933 


and heights of buildings appear to have beer placed 
by the benevolent dictatorship of the Comm) ‘ce, and 
whereas this may be a good thing from 1! 
Planning point of view, unless the Committee pul 
guiding principles quickly, it is going to be 
for the building industry. 

I do not want to give the impression 1! I am 
opposed to Town Planning for London, becai 
not; but there is all the difference in the world 
the wise guidance of building development and the 
hampering and delaying of all building. Also, ! do not 
wish to appear to be criticising the Council’s officers, 
whom I have always found most helpful when they 
can be; but, in the case of Town Planning, they do not 
appear to have the authority necessary to give advice, 
and until they are able to do so in a manner similar to 
that which has always been employed in dealing with 
applications under the London Building Act, 1930, 
architects will remain with their hands tied, and be 
unable to advise their clients upon essential matters. 
Building owners are, in the majority of cases, business 
people, and they employ the services of qualified archi- 
tects so as to obtain skilled and impartial advice, and 
if we are to be deprived of the ability to give that advice, 
our prestige with our clients will fall. Already building 
owners with proposals in mind are turning their glances 
to land on the far side of the L.C.C. boundary, and it is 
difficult to blame them, because, in my experience, in 
many town-planned areas outside London, it is possible 
to obtain essential information on matters controlling 
design quickly and easily. This would appear to be « 
matter that the R.I.B.A. should take up.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, Percy V. Burnett [F.} 


Town 
sh then 
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5,18 St. Stephen's House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
To the Editer, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,—- 

Str.—Forewarned being forearmed, members of the Institute 
may like to know that, at present, it takes two months to get 
plans approved by the Town Planning Department of the 
L.C.C., for a building which does not interfere in any way wit! 
the proposed development of streets, etc. 

The Act came into operation on 28 May last, and the pro- 
posed plan for the general development of London can be see! 
at the County Hall and at the old County Hall. Spring Gardens 

Every courtesy was shown to me at the latter address and | 
soon found that my plans would not be ruled out or altere( 
owing to restrictions under the Act. I at once sent in plans 
duplicate to that department and to the district surveyor. Heat- 
ing nothing definite, after a month, I rang up the departmen! 
at the County Hall and was informed that the plans had bee! 
“recommended for approval, subject to the approva! of th 
Local Authorities.’’ T told them that, having obtained the tenta- 
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at of the District Surveyor, the building had been GLASGOW CONFERENCE AND MODERN 
ur risk. A month later I got the formal ‘‘consent.” ARCHITECTURE 
It wa ar to me that the department was “snowed under” 5 eee . 
with ple s for new buildings and alterations and that it was 213 West Campbell Street, 
obvious © iat no building in London can now be started with Glasgow, C.2. 
anvthine like the expedition to which we have, heretofore, 12 August 1935. 
sstomed. This may make thousands of pounds 
differenc. to owners, by loss of rents, as speed in erection is 
such an «cononic factor in any large development scheme. 
However. no doubt, when the department gets well into its 
stride, s present delay may be much reduced.—Yours Post-war years provided us with problems of the first magni- 
Puitie A. Rosson [F.] tude. Our profession has risen magnificently to the occasion, 
and it is only now, after we have satisfactorily re-planned our 
NOISE AND HOUSING cities, re-housed our people, and abolished our slums, that we 
afford ourselves the luxury of reverting to the old schoolboy 
25 Grosvenor Place, 7 re 
London, S.W.1. 
16 August 1935. 
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To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

Sir,—The controversy on Tradition v. Modernism at the 
Glasgow Conference is of the greatest moment to the profession. 
Its entertainment value cannot be underrated. 


been a 


faithfull 


debates. 
rhis is great fun. . . . After I’ve earned my living, I think 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.LB.A.. ; ste ov a traditional building and become famous.—Yours 
DEAR SiR,—It seems a pity that Mr. Hope Bagenal in study- ays ow K 

° . 18 _ . . ss ; , ey ye NNE P 

ing to attain and accepting the position of *‘specialist’’ should ; eres, Ceeeeeeee 
exhibit a laxity of thought in a matter outside the sphere of his 
special! activities. I refer to the paper on Noise and Housing 
in the JouRNAL of 10 August in which Mr. Bagenal makes 
remarks on general design and the social aspect of architecture. 

The “specialist” to-day is the outcome of a social need and 
fulfils that need only when he is in the closest touch with and 
fully understands every problem to-day’s complex society Sir, 
presents him. His must be a scientific approach. I can only voice in this divided land? 
regret that running through Mr. Bagenal’s paper I find there Mr. Henry Elwig, and those for whom he stands, again makes 
is a degree of unreason which makes me feel uncertain in the sweeping statement which I and so many others bitterly 
accepting his conclusions. For the word **must”’ in Mr. Bagenal’s resent and contest, “that there is no good in modern archi- 
sentence: **The Public must rely largely in modern life on the tecture.” 
sper ial pete of the _ Pe I would introduce I admitted at the Glasgow Conference that there is much to 
he word “should.”” Since the architectural profession have condemn in the modern movement, but that “there is no good 
generally retreated before the advance of industrialism whatsoever’. . . surely any man should pause before uttering 
and some of Mr. Bagenal’s remarks sound suspiciously like a such a wholesale and severe condemnation? 
continuation of that rearguard action—the public have relied . Dears , ss 

See — ee mt a Strange though it may seem to Mr. Elwig and Co., we “the 
ipon the empirical forces of industrialised society, the “huge ie 99 “ie sie 
e t pie as jazzing youth”’ have minds as well as opinions of our own: yet, 
thrust” described by Mr. Bagenal. The public has had small : . 17: nee 
: , : although magnanimously willing to tolerate our thoughts up to 
pportunity to rely upon a properly organised body of planners ¥ pan tee . ae nie ; eth. 
ae ? : ‘pees eee a point (when they will as magnanimously forgive us our erring 
and designers equipped with scientifically obtained knowledge. sie, . 
L Sere sg : ways), they seek to mould our minds completely to then 
[he great and rapid development in housing has found the war . iAP 
ae sae oR standards! We naturally cannot change their opinions, and 
uuilding industry and the profession unready ; ee - 

” : Sake ie i, - i though we may disagree with those views we do not turn and 

[he situation is not helped by animadversions against ta . wae . ; 

; set Be ee igs, condemn everything which our forefathers built as absolute 
esthetic qualities of form when that form emanates from the is “gaan: fe : 

: : : bunk if we did, then indeed they would have cause to rouse 
se of materials designed to meet as nearly as possible the , . ad 

S “ : . themselves from their torpor and club chairs to chastise us. 

omplex problems which are set architecture to-day. Further, 
tis not helped by censure of scientific attempts to make struc- 
ure lighter and cheaper. Mr. Bagenal must know that re- 
arch into physical well-being is continuing side by side with 
these attempts, though it meets with like difficuluies of prejudice 
nd the empirical attitude of mind. 

Mr. Bagenal uses the term ‘“‘machine”’ too literally to escape 
riuicism as a person discussing general design. It does not seem 
0matter whether a house is called a **machine to live in’”’ and 
vhether materials for its design and building were taken from 
iny other sphere, such as factory building, provided it is 
ompetently designed to deal with requirements of planning, 
‘alety, economy, protection and durability, subduing of noise 
and “shelter for the contemplative life.” No good designer 
lo-day, of my knowledge, wants to make his work look like Mr. Elwig of Tunbridge Wells now wishes to enforce his, we 
anything but what it is and certainly the only noise he wants should, in all probability, still be living in baked-mud huts. 
‘to make is that of an efficient and beautiful place to live in. Yours faithfully, 
Yours faithfully, Basi. Warp [4A.] 


13 Beaumont Gate, 
Glasgow, W.2. 
14 August 1935. 
To the Evlitor, Jou RNAL R.I.B.A., 
May the “Impertinent Student” once more raise his 


We appreciate the Parthenon in its own and proper place. 
the most modern (sic) product of its age and country; but smoke 
begrimed and surrounded by gloomy houses in an industrial 
city it would appear utterly ridiculous—as may be seen in any 
parallel cases in Glasgow. 

“Time waits for no man.” We cannot live on sentiment 
and tradition, we must adapt ourselves and our needs to modern 
social and economical conditions. Where would the graceful 
beauty of our Gothic cathedrals be if the mediavalists had not 
looked forward; would we now enjoy the grandeur of St. 
Paul’s or the delightful Regency squares if man had always 
lived on tradition? 

If all the Messrs. Elwigs of the past had had their way as 


Joun G. Hirp 
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Book Reviews 


PLANNING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY * 


Planning, both of town and country, like all other big 
social endeavours, must inevitably depend for its ulti- 
mate success on the interest, goodwill and co-operation 
of the general public and its elected representatives. 
Unless the defects arising from the lack of planning in 
the past are generally understood, and until the advan- 
tages to be gained by intelligent planning to meet 
present and future conditions are appreciated, there is 
very little hope of the great movement forward, which 
we have seen initiated in the past few vears. being con- 
summated. 

It is for these and other reasons that Mr. Lloyd’s book 
is to be welcomed. It makes a worthy companion to the 
six previous volumes in the New World Series, and 
although its main objective is to focus the attention of 
laymen and administrators on the subject of planning, it 
is quite certain that technicians also will derive great 
benefit from perusing its pages. 

The author has struck a happy balance between pro- 
paganda and fact, and in doing so has given a correct 
interpretation of the position of planning to-day. The 
comparative newness of the subject and the still pre- 
vailing laissez-faire attitude adopted towards it justified 
the propaganda, and the legislation enacted in recent 
vears, together with the growing number of schemes 
carried out or in progress, made the factual evidence 
possible and desirable. 

Town and country planning, as « 
complex in its ramifications, and M1 
broken it up into a few of its main component parts, 
thesis running 


subjec t. 18 Vast and 


Llovd has wisely 
which nevertheless have a commor 
through them to show their close interconnection. The 
first chapter is of an introductory character and indicates 
how the new conditions of transport, scientific attain- 
ments, labour-saving machinery and so forth call for a 
complete readjustment in our ideas of planning. The 
need for a national plan is urged both in this chaptet 
and in a number of those following 

The second chapter describes the towns of Britain, 
their origin, evolution, and their defects in the light of 
present-day demands. Allusion is made to the out- 
standing examples of past planning, including Wren’s 
plan for London, Bath, Regent Street and Ed 
and a timely warning is made with regard to the preser- 


inburgh, 


vation and proper development of the British coast, for 
some unaccountable reason the Cinderella of planning. 
Chapter three deals with the planning of the country- 
side, the author reminding us that rural planning is not 


Routledge. 


* Planning in Town and Country. By T. Alwyn Ll 


1935. 5S. net. 208 pages 


new, that it is simply substituting Government... contro] 
for the private control which operated in the ast. Of 
some significance is his suggestion that smal 
and land settlement generally should receive 1 
sideration from the amenity and social point 
than has been the case hitherto. 

In the fourth chapter, the Problem of 
criticisms are made of the way in which Lo 
been allowed to grow unendingly, of the lack 
munal centres at Becontree and other larg: 
it is no credit to housing authorities 
same criticism has general application throughout the 
country—and of the prevailing tendency to conside1 
housing only as the building of dwellings, and not as 
merely one of many interrelated problems. ‘lhe selec- 
tion of London for comparatively detailed analysis gives 
rise to the one possible criticism of the book. Although 
the author has crammed as much information into the 
twenty-eight pages as seems possible, yet only a skirmish 
of the problem has resulted. London is so vast and com- 
plicated, and its problems in so many respects unique. 
that it would probably have served a more useful purpose 
ifa normal provincial city had been selected for analysis 

Chapters five and six deal with transport and indus- 
trial planning. The complete reorganisation of the road 
system, with separation of traffic streams of varying 
speed categories, special cycling tracks, and the elimina- 
tion of heavy goods transport from roads taking othe 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, are advocated. In th 
seventh chapter, which deals with the garden city, th 
author warmly rebuts the often-expressed belief on th 
part of certain schools of publicists that to the garder 
city idea can be attributed all the defects to be seet 
in post-war open development housing. As he points 
out, open development is but one of a series of principles 
in garden city planning. 

Che last three chapters relate to the legislation an¢ 
practice of planning and the preparation of schemes 
They conclude with a tribute—which, incidentally, 1 
long overdue—to the way in which the Ministry 0 
Health, in the face of much criticism and still more im- 
patience, has prosecuted the duties imposed on it by th 
multitudinous legislative enactments of recent years. 

Che book is attractively written, and includes an a! 
too brief bibliography and half a dozen pen drawings 
It is not assessing its value too highly to suggest that 1! 
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should be acquired by all those who, directly or 1 
directly, are connected with the planning of town and 
country. 


Westey Dove [A 
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THE HAYNES GRANGE ROOM * 


[he .jaynes Grange Room is a very interesting 
of Jacobean woodwork which was acquired 
ctoria and Albert Museum in 1928, largely 
rivate subscriptions, and it has been erected 
seum as nearly as possible in its original form. 
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In this li.tle book Mr. Clifford Smith sets forth its history 


and clear fashion and illustrates his sub- 


in simp! 
some excellent photographs and measured 


rect. WI 
drawin 

The room derives its name from having been for 
manv vears in a farmhouse of the same name situated 
near the ruins of the Jacobean house of Houghton 
Conquest. some seven miles from Bedford, which is 
credibly identified as the House Beautiful of Bunyan’s 
Pilorim’s Progress. ‘The supposition is that this fine wood- 
work originally adorned one of the rooms of the Jacobean 
house, but in the present state of the ruins it is not easy 
to find a room into which it would have fitted, bearing 
in mind its dimensions and the position of its windows. 

Houghton House was built about 1615 for Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, the “‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother’ of Ben Jonson’s verse, and it has been said that 
it was designed by John Thorpe and subsequently 
embellished, as to its loggias, by Inigo Jones. But one 
cannot help thinking that the supposition is rather too 
large. for there is no documentary evidence available, 
and among Thorpe’s drawings there is none that agrees 
with the plan of the house, nor does the detail of the 
loggias link them with certainty to Inigo Jones’s name. 
However, in such matters of conjecture it is unwise to 
offer any dogmatic opinion. 

The same hesitancy must attend the attribution to 
Inigo Jones of the design of the fine woodwork. Evidence 
is produced of the similarity in its design to the interior 
eatment of the Pantheon at Rome, which Jones had 
carefully studied, and on opposite pages of the book 
are given a measured drawing of a niche flanked by 
large pilasters, at one end of the Haynes Grange Room, 
and a bay of the Pantheon, showing a niche also flanked 
by pilasters, from a woodcut by Serlio. The similarity is 
obvious, but the proportions of the copy are sadly 
inferior to those of the original. The same drawback 
in regard to proportion affects the whole room, for 
although the general effect is quite handsome and the 
detail is admirable, the great height of the pilasters, 
the number of them and their disposition, cause one to 
hesitate to attribute them to a designer so masterly as 
More particularly is the hesitation justified in 
regard to the chimneypiece, of which the attenuation 
is in striking contrast to the vigorous handling of Jones’s 
own drawings. But perhaps the feature which requires 
the greatest stretch of complacence to connect Jones 
with its design is the ceiling. This is merely dotted over 


Inigo. 


* The Haynes Granze Room. By H. Clifford Smith, F.S.A. Printed 
inder the authority of the Board of Education. Price 2s.. by post 
2s. 3d. 


with pigeons in flight, a scheme of decoration wholly 
at variance with anything that he is known to have 
employed, his ceilings being always adorned with strong 
architectural members. 

With regard to the house itself, the propriety of con- 
necting its design, at any rate in part, with Inigo Jones 
is fortified by comparing its north front with his drawing 
for the west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which happens 
to be one of his worst efforts. The central feature of the 
house and that of St. Paul’s have, it is true, some distant 
resemblance in their general disposition, but hardly 
enough, one would think, to induce the conviction that 
they are by the same hand. 

The doubts here expressed as to the designer of the 
house and of the woodwork do but emphasise the uncer- 
tainty which Mr. Clifford Smith himself expresses, but 
which he is inclined to overcome; and the whole ques- 
tion is one open to individual opinion. In any case, 
they do not lessen the value of this interesting little 
monograph. 

One uncommon point about the woodwork is that it 
is all of pine which has never been painted, but has 
acquired, through age, a most beautiful colour and 
texture. Its excellent detail has survived without 
damage, in a wonderful way, the numerous removals 
which the room underwent before it found a permanent 
and most welcome resting-place in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and gave Mr. Clifford Smith the oppor- 
tunity of adding a valuable contribution to the archi- 
tectural history of the early seventeenth century. 


J. A. Gotcn [F-.| 


HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE IN MONTREAL 
Report By A Joint ComMMITTEE OF THE MONTREAL BOARD 
oF TRADE AND THE Ciry IMPROVEMENT LEAGUI 

MARCH 1935. 

Phe alliance of the Board of Trade and the City Improve- 
ment League of Montreal in setting up a Joint Committee to 
study housing and slum clearance under the joint chairman- 
ship of Mr. Guy Tombs, an authority on Transportation, and 
Professor Percy E. Nobbs, F.R.I.B.A., has led to the prepara- 
tion of a most interesting and valuable report. 

As a picture of existing housing conditions in the com- 
mercial metropolis of Canada and as a summary of the best 
approaches to make towards the amelioration of their evils, the 
report is both disappointing and encouraging. It is disappoint- 
ing in revealing that practically no progress has been made in 
solving the housing and town planning problems of Montreal 
during the past 20 years and encouraging in showing that an 
influential body of citizens still believe in the only measures 
that can provide effective solutions. 

While, in parts, the report discusses housing and slum clear- 
ance with a seeming lack of appreciation of their subordination 
to comprehensive town planning, its concluding chapters give 
proper emphasis to the need of Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal control of development of land by planning and zoning 
as a basis for improving housing conditions. 

To the English reader, not acquainted with conditions in 
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Canada, some of the facts presented must cause surprise. We 
are told that 85 per cent. of the population of Montreal earn 
less than £250 a year and that a substantial majority earn less 
than £150; that housing, due to necessities of climatic condi- 
tions, must be much more expensive than in England, involving 
economic rents for workers’ dwellings of from £48 to {72 a 
year; and that factory workers and unskilled labourers earning 
£2 to £3 a week have to pay one-fifth of their earnings in rent 
for poor and largely slum accommodation. 

The most common residential building in Montreal is the 
three-storey flat, each building occupying a narrow lot 25 feet 
in width. Familiarly known in Boston, U.S.A.,as the three decker, 
it is one of the most unprepossessing and generally unsatis- 
factory types of house. 

The report recommends, inter alia: 

1) The establishment of minimum standards of housing 
accommodation. 

(2) Large scale operations and modifications of building 
bye-laws. 

(3) Acquisition of cheap land and replanning and consolida- 
tion of sites with enlargement of play space. 

(4) Providing cheap houses with State aid in accordance 
with British methods, but adapted to Canadian conditions 
and with more generous subsidies. 

(5) More aggressive action in housing and town planning 
under Federal, Provincial and Municrpal leadership; setting 
up a Federal Housing Board; adequate action in the fields 
of Town Planning, Zoning and Health Regulations. 

The report, perhaps, does not sufficiently stress the extent 
to which the origins of housing evils lie in the methods followed 
by land speculators and encouraged by the system of taxation. 
These methods have resulted in premature subdivision of great 
areas of land into plots; much financial loss to purchasers of 
sites for dwellings as well as to the municipality; excessive 
prices of land for use; and wide scattering of small houses with- 
out proper sanitation or means of access. There are nine plots 
in Montreal occupied by building for every 10 unoccupied and 
in the region controlled by the Metropolitan Commission 
outside Montreal, there are more unoccupied plots than there 
are plots within the city. The problem thus created both in 
regard to wastage of resources and its effect on taxation is a 
root cause of the worst housing evils in Montreal. The report 
only touches the fringe of this phase of the problem, which has 
been growing in seriousness in Canadian cities and becoming 
more and more a menace to their financial stability as well as to 
the health of their populations during the past 30 years 

THomAs ApaAms [F.]| 


THE FINANCING OF TENEMENTS UNDER THE 
NEW HOUSING BILL 


HousinG FINANCE, A REPORT ON SUBSIDIES FOR RE-HOUSING 


IN URBAN Areas. By the Council for R Housin 
Construction. London: P. S. Ring. 1935 

The Council for Research on Housing Construction is a 
body formed principally of representatives of the stee! industry 
and of those sections of the building industry in which Imperial 
Chemical Industries has a share. Just about a vear ago the 
Council published its first report, on Slum Clearance and Re- 
housing,* a document which immediately attracted attention 
not merely because the subject was one of topical interest, but 


because the report was the first and stil] remains the most 


* Reviewed JOURNAL, 21 July 
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valuable close examination of tenement constructi 
in England. The second report published early ti 
on Housing Standards and _ Statistics.t It co 
analysis of, in particular, overcrowding figures co: 
specia! committee of the Council under the chai: 
Dr. W. H. Coates, of I.C.1., who has also presid 
committee primarily responsible for the third repor 
just been published. 

To architects at all events neither of the repor 
first can have quite the same direct appeal that tha’ one had. 
Architects are not statisticians and seldom sociolozists, and 
cannot easily be persuaded to digest the reports an: studies of 
basic subjects such as building finance which ultimaicly affec; 
their work a thousand times more drastically than unrelated 
esthetic theories which they will study by the volum 

Since the publication of the first report the new Housing Bill 
has been introduced and is likely to be on the Statute Book soon 
he importance of the financial provisions of the Bill ir: respect 
of subsidies for the abatement of overcrowding has led th. 
Council to review the scepe of the new measures in the light of 
the figures previously calculated for flats of three or more 
storeys on expensive sites. There has been considerable alarm 
expressed in several quarters at the possible results of a subsidy 
for flats which some people think is a retrograde move —subsi- 
dising centralisation at a time when decentralisation should be 
the chief objective of “positive planning.” No polemical dis- 
cussion of that type comes into the present Report which is 
genuinely objective and all the more valuable because it is so. 

rhe first part of the Report, after a résumé of the subsidy 
position since 1919, shows the results of subsidy in a tabk 
designed to present the figures simply for the general reader: 
there are subsidiary tables containing closer analysis fo 
experts. The Council is of the opinion that with construction 
of the type proposed in its first report surpluses may be expected 
to materialise on the majority of tenement schemes, so that ni 
Local Authority need be deterred from the task of re-housing 
on account of exccssive burdens upon the rates. 

rhe second half of the Report compares the subsidy positior 
under the 1930 Act which dealt with slum clearance and the 
present Bill which subsidises de-crowding and re-development 
Ihe old Act was on the whole more favourable in the case ot 
housing on land up to £15,000 per acre in cost, the new law is 
more favourable for housing on land of a value above that. 

Che objective nature of the Report, the clarity of its drafting 
and the authority possessed by its authors all help to make it 4 
valuable document to al] those who are concerned either with 
local administration or the planning and design of tenemet 
schemes. 
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P NOISE 
Norse. By N. W. McLachlan. Oxford University Press. Lon 
Humbhrey Milford. 1935. 6s. 

‘What makes more noise than a pig under a gate?” If on 
pig makes a noise it is true enough that two pigs, under similat 
conditions, will make twice the quantity of noise; but what 1s 
less easily reasoned is that the increase in loudness will be barels 
perceptible and that the number of pig voices required 
double the loudness might run into thousands. This means 
nothing, unless we know what noise is and how it is measured. 

[he publication of Dr. McLachlan’s book is nicely times, 
for the Problem of Noise has become a Cause. Societies and 
committees have come into being and now we have a shor! 
survey of the subject, dealing with the causes of noise, its effects, 


+ Reviewed JOURNAL, 23 February 1935. 
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it and present remedies. Here the expert will find 
summary and the layman an account which he 
ith interest and understand with ease. 
defined as ‘“‘any undesired sound” or as “‘sound at 
time and in the wrong place.” It depends for its 
pon the presence and reactions of a listener, and it 
ssified into various types. Annoying noise, which is 
ontinuous and not too loud and to which the ear 
lfafter a time. Distracting noise, which is sharp and 
intermittent, inducing a state of continuous apprehension. 
Physically harmful noise, of high intensity, which causes per- 
manent deafness, and finally a paradoxically beneficial noise 
by means of which milk can be sterilised; for bacteria in solu- 
tion, and incidentally frogs. tadpoles and fishes, are killed by 
exposure 10 intense, high-pitched sound. It is found, as a rule, 
that high-pitched noises cause more complaint than equally 
loud low-pitched ones. 

Loudness, as the author says, is *‘a very thorny topic.” The 
decibel is becoming a popular little unit and frequently mis- 
understood. In tabulating noises it is usual to give their “‘ref- 
tone levels,”’ Ze., to relate them to a standard tone, and for this 
purpose a frequency of 1,000 is found convenient. Thus if a 
tone with a frequency of 512 has a loudness level of 25 db. above 
its own datum then the level of the standard tone, when it is 
udged to be of equal loudness, is only 20 db. and the original 
tone therefore has a reftone level of 20 db. 

A chapter on Noise in Buildings gives a table of various 
indoor noise levels, ranging from 100 db. in a boiler-maker’s 
shop, down to 26 db. in a country residence. There is also a 
list of permissible noise levels. For instance, for good hearing 
conditions in lecture rooms the level of background noise must 
not exceed 20 db. Proper planning is the first defence against 
both external and internal noise and the second is intelligent use 
of materials and construction. Floors, especially in flats, must 
be sound proof and “‘the law should stipulate a minimum sound 
insulation by party walls equivalent to a thickness of 9 inches of 
brick.” 

The later chapters deal with traffic and engine noises and 
he very interesting methods of damping vibration due to 
machinery. Equally interesting, but less conclusive, are some 
fthe tests made to determine the effects of noise upon human 
subjects. References are numbered throughout the text and 
fill no less than seven pages at the end. In spite of this, or per- 
haps for this reason, the book earns our liberal but silent 
ipplause. 
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RUSSELL ON ARBITRATION 


RvussELL ON THE PoweER AND Duty OF AN ARBITRATOR. Bj 
Edmund Cave and Ernest Wetton. 13th edition. London: 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd., and Sweet and Maxucll, Ltd. 1935. 
£2 25, 

[he thirteenth edition of Russell on Arbitration was rendered 
necessary if for no other reason than that a new Act, the Arbi- 
ration Act, 1934, came into force on 1 January 1935. The 
publishers have been quick to respond to the necessity. 

Amongst arbitrators Russell on Arbitration is the standard 
hook of reference; and its claim to continue as such, has been 
maintained in the new edition, which is edited by Edmund 
Cave, Arbitrator, and Ernest Wetton, Barrister-at-Law. 

The book follows its well-known form—a form which is 
known to all arbitrators, both lawyers and lay arbitrators, 
who may always find in turning to its pages information and 
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assistance which can be relied on, and this of the most useful, 
practical and up to date available. 

Its case law is always accepted by lawyers and arbitrators 
as absolutely reliable. 

Not the least valuable part of the work is the appendix of 
Looking through this we feel that it could be ex- 
the addition of new forms more applicable to the 
new Act. The index is everything to be desired. 

We can assure our readers that no better book is available 
on the title subject. 
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W. T. CrESWELI 


CHURCH BUILDING IN ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BuILDING Society. ANNUAL REpPorT, 
1934 

The Annual Report of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society is always interesting as a record of successful work 
which has continued unbroken for over a hundred years. The 
society distributed about £5,500 in grants in 1934 to assist 
Parishes inEngland and Wales either to build, enlarge, or repair 
churches, and it can safely be said that every pound was care- 
fully and well spent. The strong committee of consulting 
architects, which includes most of the foremost ecclesiastical 
architects in the country, is sufficient evidence that the society 
takes its architectural responsibilities seriously. In promoting 
new building the society, judging from the examples illus- 
trated, has an intelligently liberal idea of its functions in the 
control of design, and there is no evidence of prejudice or undue 
conservatism. 


MOTOR SPECIFICATIONS 


SCHEDULE OF PRIVATE CAR SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES. 
SCHEDULE OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLE SPECIFICATIONS AND 
Prices, INcLUDING AGRICULTURAL TRAcToRS. London: 
The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd. 1935. 
25. 6d. each issue. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders produces 
periodically schedules of motor car specifications and prices. 
which, though intended primarily for car dealers and the trans- 
port industry, are of considerable value to architects and town 
planners. Every type of every make of vehicle marketed in this 
country is recorded with, in addition to purely mechanical and 
equipment data for the trade, figures useful to architects, such as 
turning circles, with base and overall dimensions, ground 
clearance. Two schedules are published relating to private and 
commercial vehicles. These can be obtained from the society’s 
statistical department, 83 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


ELECTRICAL STATISTICS 


PasLes or Evectriciry UNpDER- 


IOs. 


* THE ELECYrRICIAN ANNUAL 
TAKINGS, 1935. London: Benn. 
rhis is the forty-eighth annual publication of this useful work. 
which a compressed and convenient statement of statistics 
relating to electrical supply throughout the country. The main 
section of the volume is an alphabetical list of towns with supply 
undertakings, giving the names of the undertakings, the system. 
a.c. or d.c., etc., voltage and charges. The second section gives 
power companies arranged alphabetically, with full details of supply 
and services. Third and fourth sections gives Dominion, Colonial 
and foreign supply undertakings. The tables are prefaced by an 
article on the “grid,” illustrated by a map. The volume is a useful 
reference book for architects. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1934-1935—IX 


RPORATING NOTES ON RECENT PURCHASES 


( These Notes are published without prejudice to a fur ind more detailed 
criticism. 

Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and | tographs presented 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of uining these 
lists for reference. 

Books presented by Publisher or Author marked R. 

Books purchased marked P 

* Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Librar 

ARCHITECTUR 
THEORY 
FiscHer (THEODOR) 

Zwei voririge iiber proportionen. 

74,°’. 102 pp. Munich and Berlin: Oldenbou 


PRESERVATION (SOCIETIES 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 
Annual report: 58th, etc. 
Including rural housing, safety of ancient cl 
of old churches, church architecture of tl 
bell-cages, bridges, windmills. 
History 
WADDINGTON (H.) 
*A Note on four Turkish renaissance [18th 
in Ramleh. (From Palestine Oriental Society, 
pam. o}”. Je rusalem 
PRAC 


ric 
BRIGHTON, county borough 

Byelaws ... with respect to new streets 
tion of buildings and the sufficiency of space 


pam. 8)”. Bri 
3UILDING TyP! 
Civ 
SCHWARZ (OSCAR) 
Public abattoirs and cattle markets 
and L. M. Douglas, eds 
9} Lond.: Ice 


SOCIETY OF Moron MANUFAC RERS AND TRADERS 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMEN' 
Schedule of commercial vehicle 
agricultural tractors. 
* Schedule of private 
each 1 Re Lond. 
CENTRAL BUREAU OF HospiraL INFORMATION 
Memoranda. Nos. 85-93. 934. M 
Including: 86. Nurses’ homes mr t 
87. Aspects of wards for 
92. Flooring materials 
departments. 
WILKINSON (EF .) and Forty (F. J.) 
Swimming bath water purification, ¢ 


and ed. 8}”. xvi+ 262 pp. Lon 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BATH SUPERINTENDENTS 
Annual Conference: t1th 


INTERNATIONAL Exutipirion, Brussels, 1935 

Britain at Brussels.—Guide to the pavilion of the British Govern- 
ment at the International Exhibition, Brussels. (In English, French 
and Dutch.) pam. 92”. |Brussels. 1925.] R. 
Lucas (EDGAR) 

*Light buildings. . . . for permanent and temporary 


of” * 7}”. xi+82 pp. Lond.: Technical Press. 1935 6d. P. 


RELIGIOUS 
HeNDERSON (A. E.) 
lintern Abbey then and now. 
83”. Lond.: Simpkin Marshal 


LiveERPOOL: CATHEDRAL 
Che Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 4, No. 40 (June). 


(EDUCATIONAL) 

AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNiversiry, year-book 

The American school and university. A yearbook d 
educational buildings, etc. 
6th annual ed.: 1933-34. ’. New York: Am 

Publishing Cor; 

Grorius (WALTER} 

*The New architecture and the Bauhaus [High Scho 
Weimar]. Trans. from the German by P. Morton Sha1 

8”. 80 pp.-+ pls. Lond.: Faber & Faber. [1935.] 6s. 


ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS and othe) 
* Technical college buildings. Their planning and e 
report of a Joint Committee, efc. 
10}”. xii+-144 pp.-+xx pls. [Lond. : Hor 
Committee, Chelsea Polytechnic, 5.W 
Presented by the Associations (6 { 


(DomeEstTIc) 


YosHiIpDA (TrTsuRO) 
Das Japanische wohnhaus. 
; 


103” « 84”. viii+- 193 pp. incl. pls. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1935 
COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH ON HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 

Housing finance. Report on subsidies for rehousing in urban area 
114” < 83”. 34 pp. + folding diag. Lond.: P. S. King. 1935. 2 


GREAT BRITAIN: PARLIAMEN'T-—-ACTS 
Housing Act, 1935. 93”. Lond.: H.M.S.O 


Ministry OF Herauru 
{Housing Act, 1935.] (Circular 1493.) (Hou. 1. 
Index. Changes in the law, efc. (Hou. 2. Enclosure to Circula 
1493. 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts (1926 and 1931). (Hou. 3. En 
ure to... . Circular 1493. 
3 pams. g}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1935. 1d., 2d., 1d. R 
Housing, England.—Provisional regulations . . . 1935. ¢ 
Provisional rules and orders.) (‘Housing Acts (Form of Orders ar 
Notices Regulations, 1935. 
pam. 9”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1935. 
Ministry OF HEALTH 
Construction of flats for the working classes. Interim report 
departmental committee. pam. 9”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 19 


DisCHAMPS (PAUL) 
Les Chateaux des Croisés en Terre Sainte.—Le Crac des ¢ 
introduction. . . . sur la Syrie franque. Plans 
Francois Anus. (Bibliotheque archéologique et historique, xix 


vols.: text 11”XQ”. plates 10}” x 84”. Paris: Geuthner. 1934 


£5 7s. 6d. the two 


DETAILS 
Brecker? (H. E.) ; 
The obstruction of light by balconies. (From Archt. and Bg News 
\ug. leaflet 13”. 1935. Presented by the Building Research Boar 


VicroriA AND ALBERT MustuM: DEPARTMENT OF WooDWOR 
[he Haynes Grange room. By H. Clifford Smith. 


9?” « 74”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1935. 
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Gomez-M: eNO (MANUEL) 
FE] Art anico espanol. (Junta para ampliacién de estudios, e/c. 
11”. 175 pp.+cexvi pls. Madrid. 1934. 
Presented by Senor Mugaruza of Mad id. 


ORIAN ENGLAND 
torian England, 1830-1865. [By various authors. 
ichitecture in vol. ii, by A. E. Richardson.] (G. M. 
2 vols. 9”. Lond.: O.U.P. 1934. £2 2s. the 2. 
Presented by the Oxford University Press. 
SOCIETIES 
SocIETY n THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
wt for. . - 1934-35: 
Britis SCHOOL OF ARCH.ZOLOGY IN Ecypr 
Report. xlth year. 1933-34. 
SoclieTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
1933-34- 
BUILDING SCIENCE 


PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 


Proceé oS. 


Newman (W. HL.) 
[he Building industry and business cycles. 
9”. ix+73 pp. Chicago: U.P. 
BUILDING INDUSTRIES NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Repor ol proceedings at a conterence 1935- 
pam. 11” 83”. Lond. [1935]. R. 
1935. The President’s address. 


1935. 4s. 6d. P. 


Conterence 
pam. dupl. typescript. 14”. Lond. 1935. 

[he Special Committee for Public Relations. Its work, etc. 
From B— I— Survey, Apl.) Leaflet. 11”. Lond. 1935. 


MATERIALS 
Vonner (IXKAROLY) 
\z Epitéanyagok gyakorlati kézikényve. | Practical handbook on 
ilding materials. ] 
Is. 9”. Pécsett: Dunantul Egyetemi; Budapest: Pfeifer Ferdinand 
elc. 1929-30. 


Ing. Moller, of Budapest). 


RESEARCH: 


Presented by the Author (Di 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAI 
Forest Propucts ReseARCH 
Forest products research records: 
No. 1. The testing of timbers at the 
No. 2. (limber mechanics series No. 1. 
nbers. Part 1, e/c. 


.Laboratory. 1935. 
Strength tests of structural 
( 


1935: 
each, pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 6d. R. 
CoppeR DiEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Publication No. 12. 
ii) +68 pp. incl. folding pls. Lond. 1935. R. 


Copper data. Engineers’ note book series, 
r series title. 67”. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: 
BUILDING RESEARCH 

Bulletins, contd. 

*No. 6. The prevention of cerrosion of lead in buildings. By 


L. Brady. ond ed. g}?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1935. R.(2 


CONSTRUCTION 
KNoor (DouGLas) and Jones (G. P.) 
Che London mason in the seventeenth century. 
102”, {ix g2 pp. Manchester: U.P. 1935. 5s. 
Presented by the Authors. 
SRITISH STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 
Modern buildings: the financial aspect. 
pam. 8}” 


Lond. [1935.] R. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT 
INstrrure OF PLUMBERS 
Minimum Specifications (No. 1 
nd ventilating pipes and for the * 
nd ventilating pipes. pam. 83”. Lond. 1933. 2s. Presented. 
Minimum Specification (No. 2) for the fixing of cold water 
rvices. pam. 83”. Lond. 1933. 2s. Presented. 
Loxpon County CouNnciL 
Drains . made... 6th March 1934, efc. (No. 3065). 
pam, 13”. Lond.: P. S. King. 1934. 6d. R. 


for thé installation of soil, waste 
combined system ”’ of soil, waste 


» by-laws. 
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MOuuerR (C. G.) 
Daylight illumination and town planning. 
national Illumination Congress, 1931.) 
pam. 9}”. Camb.: U.P. 1931. Presented by the Author. 
Bouron (D. J.), Honey (P. C.), and Ricuarpson (N. 3.) 
Electrical water heating, efc. 
8”. vili+-192 pp. Lond.: Chapman and Hall. 1935. 7s. 6d. P. 
Marks (P. L.) 
Chimneys and flues domestic and industrial. 
74”. 131 pp.+ folding front. Lond.: Technical Press. 1935. 4s. P 


From Proc. Inter- 


MACINTYRE (J.) 
Air conditioning, including some notes on the British Museum 
British Association of Refrigeration. 
proofs. 93”. Lond. [1934.] (1s. 3d.) P. 


installation. 


MOLLER (IKAROLY) 
Hangvédelem épiiletekben. [Building acoustics. | 
pam. 114”. Budapest: Jézsef-Miiegyetem. 1932. 
Presented by the Autho 
McLaAcuLan (N. W.) 
Noise. A comprehensive survey, elc. 
7)”. viit+148 pp. Lond.: O.U.P. 1935. 6s. R 
MOLLER (KAROLY) 
\ Larma elleni védekezés miiszaki feladatai. [Noise, efc.] 
pam. 10}”. Budapest: Székesf6varos. 1934 
Presented by the Aut! 
R.1.B.A. 

*(Noise.] Interim recommendations on planning against noise. 
From Journal, 8 June. Reprint of article headed Planning against 
noise, p. 853.) (Anti-Noise League. 1935 

¢ copies in Loan Library. 

SOCIETIES 
British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

Handbook of information including annual report, 1934-35, and 
indexed list of British Standard Specifications. 

80. Lond. July, 1935. 1s. R. 
INCORPORATED CLERKS OF WorKsS ASSOCIATION, ele. 

Year book. 1935-36. {1935-] 
INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 

Year book . . . 1934-35. 

ENGINEERING 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS, 


1935: 


INSTITUTION O} formerly Concret« 
Institute 
Mnemonic notation for engineering formule. Report of the 
Science Committee, efc. With explanatory notes by E. Fiander 
Etchells. | With sticker revision. ] 
Sy’. Lond. 1918 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING RESEARCH 
Technical papers, cont.: 
* No. 18. Correlation between laboratory tests and obset 
temperatures in large dams. By N. Davey. 
pam. 93”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1935. od. R. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Proceedings. Vol. 128. 1934. Nov.—Dec. 1Q3)5 
Including: Alleutt (E. A.). Heat insulation as applied to buildings 
and structures. 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
List GF ss 


{ 


sticker, 1933). Presented 
RESEARCH: 


. members, etc. 


PFOPOGRAPHY 
PriestLey (J. B.) and others 
Che Beauty of Britain. Etc. (The Pilgrims’ Library. 
authors. | 74”. viii+248 pp. Lond.: Batsford. 1935. 5s. R. 
IKxLMEs (JAMES) 
\ Topographical dictionary of London and its environs; etc. 
80. Lond. 183: 


| By various 


n corrected copy, interleaved. 
Presented Dy Miss Alice Francis and Miss Elle Frar 
THORNHILL (J. F. P.) 
Greater London. A social geography. 
73”. xv+122 pp. Lond.: Christophers. 
To be continued. 
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Notes 


XIII INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 
AT ROME 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.] and Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de 
Lafontaine [F.] have been appointed as official representatives 
of H.M. Government at the Rome Congress in September. 


SIR GEORGE CHRYSTAL, K.C.B 


In the last number of the JOURNAL it was incorrect 
that Sir George Chrystal, who has recently been 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Health. had been Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Health since 1919. Sir George Chrys 
tal was Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions during tl 


stated 


appointed 


COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL 


ENGLAND 
ErGHTH NATIONAL CONFEREN 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 10-13 Octol 


The eighth National Conference for the Preservation of the 


Countryside will take place at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.1 Phe 
Association for the Preservation of Rural Scotland and 
members of the Northumberland and Newcastle Soci are 
co-operating in the conference. 

[he conference sessions will be held in the Connaught Hall. 
Blackett Street. There will be three sessions: Friday morning 
11 October, at 10.0, Friday afternoon at 2.30, and Saturday 
morning, 12 October, at 9.30, and papers will be read dealing 
with the following subjects, though not necessarily in this 


order. 

1. Movable dwellings and camping grounds 

2. Local authorities and co-operation with preservation 
societies, especially with regard to advertisements and planning. 


3. Schools and the countryside, with special reference to the - 


protection of flora and fauna. 

The Lord Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has kindly con- 
sented to hold a reception of members and delegates at the 
Assembly Rooms on Thursday evening, 10 October, at 8.30 
p.m. 

On Friday evening, 11 October, at about g p.m 
to be able to arrange a discussion and an exchange of views 
between the A.P.R.S. and the C.P.R.E. at the Central Station 
Hotel. 

On Saturday afternoon, 12 October, it is proposed to arrang¢ 
a visit to the Roman Wall at Borcovicus, and the party will be 
entertained to tea at Wallington House, Gambo, by Sir Charles 
lrevelyan, Bart., H.M. Lieutenant for Northumberland, and 
Lady Trevelyan. On Sunday it is hoped to arrange a visit to 
Bamburgh, driving via Warkworth and Alnwick 

No special railway vouchers will be issued for the conference, 
as members and delegates will be able to avail themselves of the 
ordinary cheap facilities provided by the railway companies. 

The Conference Headquarters will be at the Central Station 
Hotel. Members will make their own arrangements for hotel 
accommodation. 

The Conference is not confined to delegates and members 
of the C.P.R.E., and friends are invited. All societies, organisa- 
tions and local authorities desiring to send delegates, and all 
individuals who desire to attend are requested to apply to the 
Secretary, C.P.R.E., Mr. H. G. Griffin, 17 Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W.1., who will supply full information. The 
conference fee is 5s. 


, It is hoped 


Local authorities are notified that the Minister o 
always sanctioned reasonable expenses incurred | 
in connection with the annual conference. 


lealth has 
lelegates 


REVISION OF ORDNANCE MAPs 
PARALLACTER SYSTEM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SvuR 
Communicated by the Science Standing Comn 

On 17 June 1933, and 24 March 1934, articles were con. 
tributed to the JoURNAL at the instance of the Science Standino 
Committee by Mr. J. M. Waldram, B.Sc., F.Inst.P.. and Mr 
P, J. Waldram, F.S.I., on the geometrical principles of photo- 
graphic projection and the use of photographs in town planning 
and design, explaining, inter alia, the application to surveying 
by simple photography of the ‘‘Parallacter’’ system ich had 
been communicated to the Committee by Mr. J. W. Gordon. 
K.C., the system having been used with great success by My 
Godfrey Allen, Survevor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the remark- 
able series of photographs showing the effect of high buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral, in his report to th 
Dean and Chapter. 

These articles have, with the consent of the Council. now 
been published by Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 14 Gt. Smith 
Street, Westminster, in pamphlet form under the title of “The 
Use of Photograpns in Town Planning and Design.” 

Mr. Gordon has since forwarded to the Committee copies 
of his correspondence with the Ministry of Agriculture relating 
to his application of the system to an Ordnance map Sheet 
Kent, VIII/7, which includes an educational establishment 
at Sidcup, which he had surveyed by permission of the L.C.C, 

his disclosed errors in this particular Ordnance sheet which 
were considered by the Minister when they were brought to 
his attention to be sufficiently serious to warrant instructions 
being given for the area covered by the sheet to be re-surveyed 
and a new map issued. 


R.I.B.A. FINAL AND SPECIAL FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
INDIA 

The R.L.B.A. Examination Board in India have arranged to 
hold the R.I.B.A. Final and Special Final Examinations in 
Bombay from 1 to g November 1935. The last day for receiving 
applications, which should be sent to the Hon. Secretary of 
the R.I.B.A. Examination Board in India, 43 Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay, is 1 October. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR IRANLAN ART 
AND ARCHAOLOGY 
[THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION OF PERSIAN 
ArT AND ARCHAOLOGY 
10-18 September 1935 

The Third International Exhibition of Persian Art will be 
opened in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad, on 10 Septembe! 
1935. At the same time, in response to the generous invitation 
of the Soviet Government, the International Association fo1 
Iranian Art and Archxology will inaugurate the Third 
Congress, which will be held in Leningrad and Moscow from 
10 to 18 September. 

Che Exhibition, while comparable in size and magnificence 
to the London Exhibition of 1931, has a distinctly different aim. 
The London Exhibition comprised a systematic and compre- 
hensive collection of nearly all the available masterpieces 0! 
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rely Per ian art; the Leningrad Exhibition aims primarily to devoted to the great plans of city developments executed by 
a the ation of Persian art to that of the other cultures M. E. E. Beaudouin. ' 
th whic. it was directly associated, in particular the art of The full programme of the Congress will be published 
pape » the north and east of Iran in which the Russian shortly. The Executive Secretary Is Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
lection re so extraordinarily rich, containing as they do 39 Hill Street, London, W.1. 
jae than 90 per cent. of all the known material. The — 
Jations Persian art with that of the Caucasus, Turkestan, AN R.L.B.A. CAMERA CLL B 
R beria. ( tral Asia. Mongolia and the Far East will be shown he Soc ial Committee of the Royal Institute has had under 
th a fullness that has never before been possible, and an consideration the formation of a Camera Club or Photographic 
antial part of the Exhibition will be the display of material Society of the R.I.B.A. 
eovered since the London Exhibition. In order, however, to ascertain whether such a club would 
The Exhibition will also include the first systematic presenta- receive sufficient support to warrant its formation, the Com- 
nof the esults of the Survey of Persian Architecture initiated mittee would be very glad to hear from members interested 
the \merican Institute. Upwards of 600 photographic in the project. ; 
largzements will be shown, and in addition there will be plans. Interested members are requested to write to the Hon. 
wations ind coloured drawings. A special gallery will be Secretary of the Committee, at 66 Portland Place. 


Allied Societies 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES W. T. Benslvn, F.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION Pa. Buckland, F.R.I.B.A 
Awarp or R.I.B.A. MEDAL G. Drysdale, F.R.1.B.A. 


eons : H. H. Holden, A.R.C.A. 
[he award for the Royal Institute of British Architects’ medal W. A. Harvey, F.R.I.B.A. 


:a building of highest architectural merit erected during the Che Town Hall, Dudley 
e years ending 31 December 1934, within the area of the Bir- : 
ningham and Five Counties Architectural Association (Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire. Herefordshire and Shropshire), 
has been made by the jury, of which the following were the members: 


architects, Messrs. Harvey and Wicks, 
of 5 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham), is the chosen building. 

Ihe buildings occupy a site at the corner of Priory Street and St 
James’ Road, extending from the public building to the old police 
buildings, and comprise a town hall and offices, banqueting room, 
H. J. Rowse, F.R.1I.B.A. (appointed by the R.I.B.A.). sessions court, coroner’s court, small museum and war memorial. 
Alderman W. A. Cadbury. The presentation of the medal will be made at a meeting of the 
Cc. M. C. Armstrong, F.R.I.B.A. Association next session. . 


Membership Lists 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS Donatp: Joun Hurcueon, 112 High Street, Montrose. 
During the month of July 1935 the following were enrolled Evtiorr: Epwarp Procter, Northfield, Grosvenor Road, Batley, 


i ti —_ Yorks. 
s Probationers of the Royal Institute: : Evans: Cecu. Witutiam Tuomas, Bachelors Walk, Lisburn, N. 


\ppIsoN: ALEXANDER JOSEPH, 83 Queen’s Road, Dalston, E.8._ 
\xon: KertH Ler, Gaticlyve, Cambridge Road, Gatley, Cheshire. 
BaGGULEY: REGINALD WALKER, Blackcliffe Farm, Bradmore, Notts. 
BALL: KENNETH James, 56 Storforth Lane, Hasland. Chesterfield, Swan, Liverpool, 13. 
Derbyshire. " —_ Salford Fox: Owen WILLIAM, 4 Albert Road, Bromley, Kent. 
ENING’ : Pp J zY relé 5 caste, Sailord, 5. . , é6 ° 9 > o. , 
a PHILIP 4 recone foore Bebinz rn Wirr il. Che a GaRNER: WILLIAM, “Moorside,” 310 Pickering Road, Hull, Yorks. 
IRERETON: ; > Ave », Beb : rai, Unesh . . = ‘ a 
RERETON: JOHN, 19 a wateyl “Nit ; Old Oscott Lane. Ham Grips: MicHaAEL CULLEN, 26 Barclay Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
gee ye oo a — ; Goop1nGs: JOHN Freperick, 86 Byron Avenue, Manor Park, E. 12. 
stead, Birmingham. : : 
Cate: NABOR ~ pi Graig Olway, Usk. Mon Hiiv: Eric Percy, 7 Dunsford Place, Bath, Somerset. 
AD a - > Filial c . *- . » —s © . 
yes na ss aS eS / oo , Hitt: KENNETH GEORGE, 45 Fairacres Road, Oxford. 
( ye oe — Laurir, 124 Caistor Park Road, West Ham, Hircu: Harowp Joun, of Kinard Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
on, &%.15. ¥ Toad . - . . 
CHIVERS: eae Howarp, 76 Bedford Street, Liverpool Horiock: LEonARD Eric, 21 Jutland Road, Catford, S.E.6. 
uk } I é 4 eek ae - af ee ‘ . m ’ ee P . ae, oe “ “tes 
Coasr; HerBeRT Epwarp, 101 Simpsfield Avenue, Thornton Ht oN W “‘~ Cuarves Coin, 32 St. George’s Road, Hampstead, 
Heath, Surrey ules 
Conpoys-Jounson: GRAHAM CHRISTOPHER, 1 Carliery Avenue, “ HES: a ILLI a ge l, = " “ a een 
Southbourne, Bournemouth. JACKSON: THOMAS VIVIAN, Zenda, Hoole Lane, Chester. 
7 ‘ Y aasiaias ih "6° : 7 Tell ‘ . aiid 
ae Joun Husert Curistian, 28 Palace Gardens Terrace, nes St — - iad, wr lls ~— — — o - E.18 
18 EREMIAH: KEITH CHARLESWORTH, 2 Wrottesiey Road, S.E.18. 
“UO. . / 
CUNNINGHAM: [AN Douc.as, 8 Three Beaches, Paignton, S$. Devon. JOHNSON: STE ~~ M AURICE, West Garth, Westwood Avenue, 
DaRLEY: EpwarD ARMAND, 34 Southcoates Avenue, East Park, Hornsea, E. Yorks. 
Hull. ne Jones: HERBERT, 107 Alington Street, Aigburth, Liverpool, 17. 
Uarracotr: (Miss) HazEL MARGARET, 4 Queensway, Wallasey, Jt ae ch agp Roy, 186 Willefield Way, Hampstead Garden 
Cheshire. Suburb, N.W.11. 
UEARDEN: GORDON BeckwirTH, 78 Gt. Clowes Street, Manchester, 7. KEARSLEY: EpMUND DonaLp, Christ Church Vicarage, Wakefield. 
DHURANDHAR: SUNDER MottraM, Relief, roth Road, Khar, Bombay. Kirspy: GEORGE ALFRED, 19 Stockport Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


Ireland. 
FALCONER: PETER SERRELL, St. Francis, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. 
Focarty: Oswaip JosePpH, 2 Southview, Brookland Road, Old 
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Lancston: ALBERT HENRY, 14 Short Road 
LEONARD: HuGHu Henry A ton, 32 Cl 
S.W.13. 
LEOPARD: GORDON CHARLES. Oakden 
Cardiff 
Martin: Artuur, 1 Hyde Park Gardens Me r 
Mecprum: Rospert Gitvespie, 814 Endsleigh Court oburn 
Place. W.C.1. 
Moore: NORMAN CHURCHILI Pree Cottag ppet asildor 
Berks. 
PARKINSON: BRIAN MicHarr GERARD, 
Bristol. 
Parsons: ANTHONY Lesiir, Holmw 
Green, Birmingham. 
Puip: WILLIAM SPENCER, 22 The Drive, Bengeo, Hertford 
REUBEN: REUBEN Simon, c/o Messrs. Simon and Co., Architects, 
Commissariat Building, Hornby Road, Bombay, India 
REUBEN: SOLOMON Simon, c/o Messrs. Simon and Co., Architects, 
Commissariat Building, Hornby Road, Bombay, India 
RicHARDSON: JACK ATHor, 11 Westbourne rescent, Lancaster 
Gate, W.2. 
Riper: (Miss) BeErtHA Mary, 1 Windsor’Terrace, Bristol, 8. 
ROWLAND: EDWARD BERNARD, 82 Baine Avenue, Sal 
Rhodesia. 
SarsANoI: SAuT Prasap, c/o D. D. M 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Fort Bomba 
SCHOLFIELD! PETER HuGH. New Hutton Vicara 


Noti 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of 
the election to take place on 2 December 1935 they should send 
the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 28 September 1935 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (5) and (ci), of the Supplemental Charter of 


1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 


pose to apply for nomination. 


LEGAL ADVICE FOR MEMBERS OF THE R.L.B.A. 

The Practice Standing Committee, with the approval and 
authority of the Council, have made arrangements with an 
experienced solicitor whereby members of the R.I.B.A. can 
obtain legal advice for a very moderate fee on matters which 
arise in their practice from time to time 

The following arrangements have been made: 

A member desiring advice as to his legal position should 
in the first instance communicate his inquiry to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Practice Standing Committee, together 
with the relative documents. Should the matter raise a 
question of general interest to the profession the Com- 
mittee would obtain the opinion and forward it to the 
member. In other cases the member would be put in 
communication with the solicitor, who would advise him 
direct. 

In matters of general interest the solicitor’s fee would be 
borne equally by the R.I.B.A. and the member concerned, 
and in other cases the fee would be borne wholly by the 
member. The fee would in either case be limited to a fixed 
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SHASTRI: JANARDAN DALSUKHRAN, Sagrampura, H.: 
Surat, India. 
SLATER: (Miss) KATHARINE PAMELA, 8 Wellearth | 
Green, N.W.11. 
SMITH: JOHN EpMUND, 159 Banday Street, Leicester. 
SNOWDEN: Aust yn Guy, *‘Hillmon,” Tinshall Lane. Co i , 
StrLL: RonaLD KENNETH ARTHUR, 69 South Stree. ( ‘Ficteee 
SUSSEX. 
lARDREW: HuGH Martin, St. Mary’s Vicarage, Bev: > E. Yorks 
PHOMPSON: JOHN Seymour, 6 St. Anthony’s Road, }} :indellsanc 
Liverpool, 23. 
UnpERwoop: (Miss) Berry Yvonne, 5 Copgrove R a 
UnswortH: THoMAs WILKINSON, 82 Church Street. 
near Bolton. Lancs. 
Wuarrsy: GeorGr FREDERICK, 42 Creighton Road, F: 
W.5. 
Waite: KENNETH CHARLES, 9 Remillo Avenue, Grin 
WILuIAMs: GILBERT BeckETT ARTHUR, 38 Sydenhan 
ham, S.E.26. , 
Woops: Roy, 38 Henley Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
WrRaGG: Ropert Brian, 4 Clifford Road, Sheffield, 
WRIGHT: Epwarp J., 189 Coleherne Court, $.W.5. 
WriGut: Ernest Roy, P.O. Box 482, Salisbury, $. Rhodesia 
Wy iz: SypNEy, 12 Tanfield Street, Virginia Road, Leeds, 2 
YounG: HaArRoxp, 31 Chestnut Avenue, Hyde Park, Leeds, 6. 
YOUNGMAN: Haro_p ALBERT GEORGE, 136 McLeod Road, Abbe 
Wood. S.E.2. 


Sand. 


COEAS, 


gS ade 


Ces 


amount. The advice would normally be confined to an 
opinion on the documents, but in cases where an inter- 
view between the member and the solicitor would be 
desirable, this would be arranged without extra fee, 
Particulars as to the fee chargeable may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


BUILDING SURVEYING EXAMINATIONS 

Che R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination qualifying for candi- 
dature as District Surveyor in London and the R.I.BA 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. 0 
g, 10 and 11 October 1935. 

\pplications for admission to either examination must be 
made not later than 18 September 1935, on the prescribed 
form to be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portlan 
Place. London, W.1. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 
When members are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments Overseas they are recommended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of empioyment, cost of 
living, climatic conditions, etc. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Researca 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member ol 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, 0 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 
Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose © protecting the interests of consumers. 
Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 


etc, in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 


advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved by 
the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
t is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
[his requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 

COLCHESTER: NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 

[he Council of the Borough of Colchester invite registered 
architects who are members of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects and practise in those 
ounties to submit, in competition, designs for a new Public 
Library. 

\ssessor: Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A. | F.}]. 

Premiums: £150, £125, £75- 

Last day tor receiving designs: 30 November 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. L. H. Hiscott, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Deposit £1. 


Colchester. 
BOLTON: NEW MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

The Corporation of the County Borough of Bolton invite 
architects of British nationality to submit, in competition, de- 
signs for a new Municipal Technical College proposed to be 
erected in Manchester Road, Bolton. 

Assessors: Mr. J. Bradshaw Gass [F.] and Mr. A. J. Hope [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £250 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 17 August 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
ton to Mr. John A. Cox, M.A., Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Bolton. Deposit £2 2s. 

BRIGHTON: NEW FIRE STATION 

fhe Council of the County Borough of Brighton invite 
architects of British nationality and resident in the British Isles 
losubmit, in competition, designs for a new Fire Station. 

Assessor: Mr. Stanley G. Livock [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £125 and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs: 5 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 30 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
ton to Mr. J. G. Drew, Acting Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Brighton. Deposit £1 1s. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
BURY: NEW TOWN HALL 

The Council of the County Borough of Bury invite architects 
of British nationality domiciled in the United Kingdom to 
submit, in competition, designs for a new Town Hall. 

Assessor: Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.F. [F-.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 December 1935. 

Last day for questions: 30 September 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to The Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Bury, Lancs. 
Deposit £,2. 


HERTFORD: NEW CENTRAL COUNTY BUILDINGS 

The Hertfordshire County Council invite architects to 
submit, in competition, designs for new Central County 
Buildings to be erected at Hertford. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 1 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on appli- 
cation to The Clerk of the County Council, Clerk of the 
Peace Office, Hertford. Deposit £2 2s. 


PORTSMOUTH: LAY-OUT OF LUMPS FORT SITE 

The Corporation of the City of Portsmouth invite architects 
to submit, in competition, designs for the lay-out of an area 
known as Lumps Fert. 

Assessor: Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, M.T.P.I. [F.]. 

Premiums: £350 and £200 to be divided between the 
authors of not more than three designs placed next in order of 
merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 16 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 31 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. F. J. Sparks, Town Clerk, The Guildhall, Ports- 
mouth. Deposit £1 Is. 


SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA: NEW PARLIA- 
MENT HOUSE 
[The Government of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia 
invite architects of British citizenship tosubmit, in competition, 
designs for a new Parliament House to be erected at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 
Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 
Premiums: £500, £300, £200 and £100. 
Last day for receiving designs: 31 January 1936. 
Last day for questions: 26 August 1935. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained : 
a) in England from the High Commissioner for Souther: 
Rhodesia, Crown House, Aidwych, London, W.C.2. 
b) in South Africa from The Director of Public Works, 
P.O. Box 365, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. Deposit 


£2 2s. 


YORK: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES, CLINICS, ETC. 
The Corporation of York invite architects of British 
nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom to submit, 
in competition, designs for new Municipal Offices, Clinics, etc. 
Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F-.]. 
Premiums: £250, £150, £100 and £50. 
Last day for receiving designs: 1 November 1935. 
Last day for questions: 29 July 1935. 
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COMPETITION FOR TIMBER HOUSES 
The Timber Development Association, Ltd., 1 
tects of British nationality to submit, ir 
for: 
(1) A Timber House to cost £80¢ 
2) A Timber Week-end Cottage 
Assessors: Mr. Robert Atkinson [Ff 
Mr. E. Maxwell Fry [A. 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum | # 
Premiums: £100, £30 and £25 in« 
Last day for receiving designs 
Conditions of the competition may 
tion to the Manager, Timber Devel 
69 73 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
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Mr. L. F. Vanstone [L.] has removed his office t 
Ler:ace, Plymouth, and would like all trade circulars ar 


Buckland 
talogues 
new address. 

Mr. Epwarp RouGu_ey [L.] has removed his office 
Buildings, High Street, Prestatyn. 

Mr. D. E. HarrinGTON [A.] is now architect to the { 
Stller, Cownie and Co., Salisbury House, 
ind would like trade circulars and catalowues to | 
iddress. Metropolitan 6064/7052. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Haroutp Georce E tts, B.Arch.. A.R.I.B.A 
ess to 20 Hillbury Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 


\\ avertree 


I Messrs, 
London \ , os 


-2, 


t to this 


\M{r 


changed 


Mr. Harry W. Roserts, author of R’s Method of P. 
inged his address to 32 Pembridge Square, W.2. 


e, has 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 

[his scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available to 
all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
societies 

Che benefits under the scheme include:- 

1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. This pension 
is guaranteed over a minimum period of five years and payable 
thereafter for the remainder of life. 

2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 

versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and. his wife. 
3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of the 
member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
a\ ailable. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 per 
innum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and the pen- 
sion commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on their 
periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of pension 
and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 


is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as_ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions oF 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.LBAy 


and crossed 


R.LB.A. JOURNAL 


DATE OF PUBLICATION.—1935.— 12 October. 
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